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FROM: JOHN R. QUINN, NATIONAL COMMANDER. 


ELIGIBLE NON-MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION. 


("t: DUTY AND PLEASURE. 


\7 OU are hereby invited to join The American Legion. My 
~ reasons for this invitation are in part: 


The American Legion is still fighting to erase the scars of 
the World War. It is working hard for the rehabilitation 
of its comrades who were disabled physically and finan- 
cially by the war. 


We need your support.in this fight. Your support is best 
manifested by your membership in the Legion. 


The American Legion is fighting: for the betterment of 
America through the-promotion of education) thodugh>the 
development of patriotism among native Americans and 
among Americans by adoption, and through wom the 
welfare of: American cOmmunities. : 


In this fight, too, The American Legion needs your i 
support. 


The American n isa non-military organiza j a 
ing the happy iforts of club life.and the privileges of 
fraternal support. — 


Nobody can be happief than a good Legionnaire who is 
doing his duty-to his‘aationphis gt ek his comrades 
and himself. 


We have been fighting for you in-the past. .We are only 


asking you to fight with us in the future, 
A ae 7 


National Commander. 

















Come Along and Join Our Club, Bud------! 


It is social, patriotic, joyous and serious. Rich and poor, 


It is more kinds of a club than any*in existence. 
Republicans and Democrats and 


good dressers and bad dressers, fair and dark, short and tall, lean and fat, 
men of all creeds and occupations, may join, if they did honorable service during the war. 


THIS IS THE WAY TO GET IN: 


If there is no address there, send it to National Headquarters, 


Send this application to the address below. 
vay, send it along today, Bud. 


The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. Any 


This space for Post name and .ddress 





Application for Membership 


in 


The American Legion 





The undersigned hereby makes application for membership in the 
Post of The American Legion. 


Fill in above name of Post you wish te join 
Name of Applicant 
Street Address 
City 


otate 


Give above the organization last served in. 
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To you, from falling hands, we throu 46 
The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 4@ 
If ye break faith with us who die ; 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blou 2 
In Flanders Fields.” 46 

Flanders Fields, by Lieutenant Colonel John McCrea 46 


The public engaged in its own busy af- 
fairs is inclined to forget its obligation x6 
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T he Legionand Its Home Town 


The Destiny of The American Legion Lies With the Local Post. 
Here Are Posts Which in Their Own Communities 
Have Given Proof of Practical Adherence 
to the Legion Creed of SERVICE 


O, search America for the 

happiest towns, the most 

prosperous communities, 

the strongholds of our 
national life, and you will find 
the homes of the 11,000 posts of 
The American Legion. 

Legion posts are at work in 
Paris, in Warsaw, in Yokohama, 
on the crests of the Andes, in 
the recesses of Africa, on the 
islands of the Pacific. Wherever 
Americans live in numbers, you 
will find a Legion post, and there 
the title of Legionnaire marks an 
American citizen who. is perform- 
ing his duty in peace as nobly as 
he did in war. At home and 
abroad, the tradition of the Le- 
gion as a force in everyday life 
is being maintained. 

Ask any citizen in the conti- 
nental United States what the 
Legion post in his town has done, 
and his answer will give you at 
least one good reason for the 
Legion’s existence. If you, your- 
self, are a Legionnaire, his an- 
swer will give you new pride in 
the organization to which you 
belong. 

Start at the northwestern tip 
of the country to find out what 
posts have dofie and are doing. 
Ask the citizen of Kelso, Oregon, 
and he will tell you that two 
years ago when a bridge span 
over a tributary of the Columbia 
River collapsed, throwing a hun- 
dred persons into the water, it 
was Guy Rathbun Post of the 
Legion which instantly began the 
work of rescue. Legionnaires 
plunged into the water to save 
men, women and children drown- 
ing among the wreckage of the 


bridge structure and 
tangled and_ smashed 
automobiles. Legion- 


naires ran ferries across 
the river, handled the 
crowds upon the bank 


and opened the official 
bureau 


information 



















where on the day of the disaster, 
in which many lives were lost, 
more than one hundred telegrams 
were received from anxious rela- 
tives. 

Go into any town or city in 
the valley of the Arkansas River 
in the flat region be- 
tween the mountains 
of Colorado and the 
Mississippi and you 
will hear a tale of 
Legion heroism told 
gratefully by men 
and women who 
went through the terror of the 
floods of 1923. A thousand 
miles the Arkansas flows, burst- 
ing from the foothills near 
Pueblo, Colorado, winding in 
great loops across Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas to add its 
water to the Mississippi. A 
peaceful stream, normally, it rose 
wrathfully for many days and 
nights during heavy rains last 
year, overwhelming and paralyz- 
ing scores of towns. At Pueblo, at 
Wichita and Winfield in Kan- 
sas, Tulsa and Muskogee in Okla- 
homa and Little Rock in Arkan- 
sas, the river flood traveled with 
the swiftness of a tidal wave. 
Communities demoralized by 
cloudbursts and heavy, continu- 
ous rains, found themselves be- 
sieged at night by the furiously- 
rising waters. 
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” all these communities Legion 
posts rallied for rescue work 
almost at the moment the Ar- 
kansas was bursting its banks. 
Squads of Legionnaires carried 
warnings of the impending flood 
to those who were heed- 
less of nature’s signs. 
When families were 
trapped in their homes, 
the Legion’s rescue par- 
ties forced boats against 
the turbulent current to 
the second-story windows 
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and carried the trapped men, women 
and children to safety. The flood peril 
lasted several days. As the waters re- 
ceded, deserted and unguarded homes 
and business buildings tempted looters. 
Then the Legion’s rescue forces turned 
to guard duty. At the same time the 
Legionnaires helped provide shelter for 
the refugees in tents and in public 
buildings transformed into relief sta- 
tions. Former Army cooks helped pre- 
pare food for the homeless. 


HAT the Legion posts did to help 

their stricken communities in the 
Arkansas River valley, other Legion 
posts have done throughout the country. 
Wherever fire or flood has brought dis- 
aster, a post of the Legion has mobilized 
as a flying squadron to combat it and to 
help the sufferers. When a conflagra- 
tion swept the city of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, across the bay from San Francisco, 
Legionnaires helped save lives and 
salvaged property. At Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, the Legion post organ- 
ized a patrol system to guard against 
forest fires in the surrounding country. 
When an unseasonable blizzard descend- 
ed upon the deserts and canyons of Ari- 
zona, the Legion posts of Arizona towns 
sent rescue parties to the aid of auto- 
mobile tourists, trapped by the snow and 
in danger of death from freezing or star- 
vation. When bands of robbers traveling 
in automobiles raided a number of small 
towns in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, 
blowing open the vaults of banks with 
nitroglycerin and terrorizing the citi- 
zens, fear seized the people of scores of 
other isolated towns. In the emergency 
the Legion posts formed defense guards 
and arranged for mobilization of all the 
members of the posts in case of an 
alarm. 


7YROM far-off Japan comes an echo 
of these rescue and relief activities 

by Legion posts in American towns. In 
the earthquake disaster which brought 
death to hundreds of thousands of 
Japanese and prostrated the most pros- 
perous section of Japan, Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama Post of the Legion acted as the 
savior and bodyguard of a large pro- 
portion of the American citizens who 


were rendered homeless when houses 
and hotels crashed in ruins. 

Thus has the Legion firmly estab- 
lished the tradition that the Legion post 
is any community’s first line of defense 
whenever it is faced or gripped by a dis- 
aster which its ordinary protective 
forces cannot meet. 

Not only does the Legion come into 
action in an emergency created by the 
forces of nature; it also comes into 
action when good government is threat- 
ened. The Weekly has already pub- 
lished the full story of the restoration 
of government in Desdemona, Texas. 
The youth of that town came back from 
the World War and found the town’s 
affairs in the hands of a vicious and 
lawless gang. When the young men 
of the town had left their homes in 1917 
Desdemona was a dusty little way sta- 
tion. While they were away an oil 
boom transformed Desdemona, and 
when they got back they found it a 
money-mad oil camp of 20,000 souls. 
Liquor was sold openly, gambling flour- 
ished—the town had become a throw- 
back to the wide-open days of the old 
West, with two-gun men in the saddle 
of power, commanding a political ring 
which elected and controlled most of the 
public officials charged with enforce- 
ment of the law. There was no enforce- 
ment of law in Desdemona. 


HEN Peavy-Price Post of the Legion 
was formed in Desdemona. Indi- 
vidually the Legionnaires began an agi- 
tation for reform. The gun men of the 
ring which ran both vice and politics tried 
intimidation and then _ terrorization. 
After repeated conflicts between Le- 
gionnaires and the leaders of the boot- 
legging and gambling politicians, the 
post appealed to the State of Texas and 
a captain of the Texas Rangers came 
to Desdemona to investigate. He ar- 
rived in time to take part in the decisive 
battle in the Desdemona Legion’s fight 
for a restoration of the law of the 
statute books. After a mob of the law- 
less had assembled, threatening vio- 
lence and destruction, eighteen Legion- 
naires who had been sworn in as special 
deputies by the Captain of the Rangers 
took control, and law and order re- 

















turned to Desdemona as the ringleaders 
of allied vice, corruption and political 
lawlessness departed. 

What the Legion did in a Texas oil- 
boom city, it also did in Rock Island, 
Illinois, a staid and comparatively old 
city, which, like Desdemona, had been 
betrayed by corrupt politicians allied 
with the underworld forces of liquor 
and social vice. A member of the Rock 
Island post has told the story of what 
happened in these words: 

“For several years the majority of 
the citizens of Rock Island, a city of 
35,000 inhabitants, had not been particu- 
larly proud of their city. The city ad- 
ministration was Cominated by a power- 
ful political gang linked with a vice 
ring which collected tribute from the 
city’s underworld. The passing of the 
Eighteenth Amendment increased the 
opportunities of the ring tremendously, 
and its hold on the city became so strong 
that the chances for breaking it up 
seemed hopeless. The city was wide 
open, bootlegging became our most 
popular industry, gambling flourished, 
houses of prostitution ran wide open, 
and the ring collected steadily. 

“Finally war broke out between dif- 
ferent underworld factions. Some pro- 
tested against the amount of tribute 
they had to pay. The ring insisted it 
would make no reductions. The con- 
testants went gunning for one another. 
After a particularly cold-blooded mur- 
der, the local newspaper owned by a 
Legionnaire sounded the battle cry, call- 
ing upon respectable citizens to fight 
these unparalleled conditions. 

“More murders were committed, eight 
in all, and the climax came with a gun 
fight in broad daylight between two un- 
derworld factions staged on one of the 
principal downtown corners of the city. 
During this fight the son of the vice 
king was killed. 


“| Y this time, the grand jury was in 

session. The state’s attorneys pre- 
sented them with evidence that resulted 
in the indictment of forty-one persons 
on more than eighty counts, the charges 
ranging from murder down. Among 
those indicted were the vice king, 
mayor, chief of police and city attorney. 
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“The citizens were jubilant. That 
they turned to the Legion Post is evi- 
denced by the fact that at the county 
election they elected Legionnaires as 
probate judge, sheriff and county treas- 
urer by overwhelming majorities, the 
Legionnaires elected representing men 
of both the leading political parties. 
Then came the city primaries. The peo- 
ple turned to the Legion again and liter- 
ally drafted the post commander as can- 
didate for mayor He was a man of 
considerable affairs and could only take 
the office by making a big sacrifice. He 
was elected by the largest majority ever 
given a mayor in Rock Island. 

“Naturally the Legion post as a body, 
having in mind the Legion’s Constitu- 
tion, did not make the slightest effort 
to bring about the election of any can- 
didate. As individuals, however, they 
did take an active interest in the great 
fight in all its stages because it in- 
volved the question of law and order. 

“When the smoke of battle cleared 
the city and county had Legionnaires 
in the following offices: Mayor, city at- 
torney, sheriff, treasurer, city physician, 
city inspector, probate judge, county 
physician and alderman. 

“The post held a community banquet 
with the officials as guests of honor. 
When this was announced some of the 
citizens looked on it with suspicion, 
fearing that the Legion was about to 
brag publicly over the fact that it had 
practically controlled the local political 
situation. The largest hall in the city 
was obtained for the banquet, but it 
proved too small. Nearly 600 citizens 
sat down that evening to dine with their 
new officials, an event that marked an 
era in the affairs of the community. 


-" HE high spot of the evening was 

the formal instructions of Rock Is- 
land Post given to all Legion men in 
office. These men stood at attention be- 
neath the post colors while the post com- 
mander addressed them. He said the 
post neither wanted nor expected from 
them anything for the organization or 
for any individual Legionnaire. Unless 
they went out of office leaving behind 
them a record of performance of duty 
never yet attained in their offices, the 


Post would consider they had failed of 
their duty.” 

Desdemona and Rock Island are proof 
that Legionnaires will still answer as- 
sembly call and go into battle almost as 
real as it is figurative. In less spec- 
tacular ways, thousands of posts have 
— their communities equally as 
well. 


O band of crooked politicians 
LN gripped Schuylkill Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania, a town of 5,000, but there were 
other unsatisfactory conditions which 
Robert E. Baker Post decided ought to 
be remedied. So the post prepared a 
questionnaire which was answered by 
more than 2,000 of the citizens. As a 
result, a solution was found for the 
long difficult problem of providing the 
town with a water supply—the borough 
authorities built a new reservoir. A 
playground for the children was estab- 
lished. A modern fire alarm system 
was installed. Improvements were 
made to the high school building. 

Consider also what Moffat County 
Post did in Craig, Colorado. When 
the town’s schools were compelled to 
close at the end of the first half of the 
school year because of a shortage of 
funds, the Legion posts raised $1,000 by 
popular subscription, one fourth of which 
was contributed by Legionnaires or 
raised by Legion entertainments. This 
sum kept ‘he schools running until the 
school finance officials met the emer- 
gency. Posts in every state have helped 
the schools in such emergencies, and 
they have repeatedly led movements to 
obtain new buildings, better teachers 
and the most modern courses of in- 
struction. 

Typical of work done by posts in all 
sections of the country is the raising of 
a Boosters’ Fund by Everhard Post of 
Middletown, Maryland, which has made 
itself at once a Chamber of Commerce, 
a rotary Club and Kiwanis Club. Typi- 
cal also is Milligan-Goodson Post’s 
work in Hobart, Oklahoma—obtaining 
160 acres of land which it made into a 
community play resort. The post con- 
structed two dams along a stream run- 
ning through this tract, one to provide 
a bathing pool, the other a water supply. 
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Cass County Post of Logansport, In- 
diana, raised funds and provided teach- 
ers to insure the continuance of a night 
school system, which was to be aban- 
doned because the school authorities 
lacked an appropriation. Its spirit of 
service was the same as that of the 
Legion posts of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
in a community fund campaign entered 
a team which raised $18,000, twenty- 
seven percent more than the quota as- 
signed to it. In the same campaign 
Legionnaires were captains of five other 
teams. That same spirit led William A. 
Leonard Post of Flushing, New York. 
to establish and equip a 15-acre com- 
munity athletic field at a cost of $25,000, 
and inspired the Julius Zanette Post of 
Palisade, New Jersey, to drain a swamp 
and construct tennis courts and ice- 
skating rinks for its community. 


OMMUNITY spirit led George N. 
Kemp Post to conduct the first auto- 
mobile show in Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and caused Binghamton, New 
York, Post to give a style show in which 
Binghamton merchants participated. 
Edward B. Rhodes Post of Tacoma, 
Washington, conducted a Fourth of 
July community celebration in a stadium 
attended by 40,000 persons, and thou- 
sands of other posts have conducted 
similar celebrations not only on Fourth 
of July but on all other holidays. The 
Legion in Stuttgart, Arkansas, at- 
tracted national attention by giving a 
rice carnival which brought visitors 
from dozens of states. Hornets’ Nest 
Post of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
staged a celebration honoring the Meck- 
lenburg County Patriots who signed the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen- 
dence on May 5, 1775, more than a year 
before the national declaration. It had 
a parade two miles long, and General 
Pershing and other distinguished guests 
attended. The post raised $6,000 to 
meet the expenses and won great praise 
in the community. 


k was true community spirit also 

that caused a large number of the 

Legion posts in Minnesota to plant thou- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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With PRIVILEGE 


tion card. 


Wild shrieks rang out, and sent him listening, peering out, to 
the door 


IX 


ORNING found Bill Patterson 
sitting, with weary eyes, in 
the back seat of Galloway’s 


sedan, while that mysterious 
real estate man drove the car, forced 
back into second speed, up the long 
gradé of what, for want of a better 
name, might still be called a road. It 
was, really, a trail through the woods; 
Galloway had to hold to deep ruts, be- 
tween which grass was growing in the 
lush profusion of the evergreen forests 
of the Pacific northwest. 

Beside Bill sat the man who had, a 
few hours before, been posing as Gov- 
ernor Winston; the man who had, after 
his associates had abducted the Gov- 
ernor, walked into his house, deceived 
the servants, and prepared to carry out 
an impersonation so daring in its con- 
ception that its very improbability was 
one of the greatest reasons for its suc- 
cess. He didn’t, in the chilly morning 
light, look quite so well. Blood caked 
one cheek, where he had been cut in 
falling after Galloway had attacked 
him; his careful make-up was disar- 
ranged. He still looked like the Gov- 
ernor, but no one could, now, have taken 
him for Winston. 





He was conscious, now, and awake, 
but he sat in sullen, brooding silence, 
looking straight ahead. To Bill he paid 
no attention at all, but Bill watched 
him like a hawk, and the automatic 
pistol he held was eloquent of his in- 
tentions should their prisoner make any 
move to escape. Bill didn’t pretend to 
understand what was happening; he 
didn’t know where Galloway was going; 
he didn’t much care. Galloway was, it 
seemed to him, a highly efficient person, 
and one safe to follow. 

And he had, so far, been able to obey 
the few instructions Winston had had 
time to give him in the brief interval 
between the moment when they had 
both been flung from a train, just west 
of Butte, into ten feet of drifted Mon- 
tana snow, and the coming of those 
who had, obviously, been stationed 
thereabout in anticipation of just what 
happened. Winston had asked him, 
really, to do just two things—get in 
touch with his daughter, who had gone 
on, naturally, on the train, and with 
Galloway. 

He had made his peace with Barbara 
Winston and become her ally, and she 
was now, probably, awaiting word from 
him, at the house party near Seattle 





HIS is the fourth installment of Mr. Wolff's 
story, and a synopsis of the three installment: 
which have gone before is given on page 29. “With 
Privilege of Stopover” will continue through April 
and May issues. 
sent to every paid-up member of the Legion as 
soon as his subscription, which is included in his 
post dues, is forwarded by his post adjutant or 
finance officer together with his weekly subscrip- 
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to which she had gone, with a good 
deal of anxiety. And, after leaving 
Barbara, he had driven to her home, 
to seek some clue to Galloway—whom 
Barbara hadn’t known —and to find 
Chuck Barnett, the ex-convict who was 
the Winston chauffeur. Chuck had led 
him straight into the presence of the 
man who had succeeded in making him 
and all the others about the place be- 
lieve he was Winston —and deceived 
Bill himself until he spoke. 

The sedan was making tougher and 
tougher going along the trail. But 
now Galloway turned a tired face and 
called: “Cheer up! We’re practically 
there. Sit tight!” 

A series of bumps even 
worse than those that had gone 
before justified his warning; 
then the car stopped, and Bill 
saw a small house, built of 
logs. There, in the woods, it 
looked out, amazingly, over a 
far prospect of forest and 
plain; its site had been cun- 
ningly chosen to afford as won- 
derful a view as could be imagined. 

“Come on, you!” Galloway wasted no 
politeness upon his prisoner. “Tumble 
out!” 

The man obeyed. He was stiff and 
sore; he still felt the effects of the blow 
on the head that had put him out; he 
was, altogether, a pitiable object. But 
not to Galloway, who herded him before 
him, when he had opened the door of 
the log house, and drove him into a 
small room. 

“Your promise not to try to get away 
wouldn’t be worth anything—so I’m 
not asking for it,” he said. “But—take 
my advice, and don’t try, either now 
or later. You may not know it, but 
I’m a deputy sheriff, and you’re under 
arrest, right now, for the crime of im- 
personating a public official of this 
state. And if there’s anything I'd 
rather do than get a shot at you while 
you were trying to make a getaway I 
can’t think of what it is!” 





H E shut the door and locked it. 
Then he stretched, luxuriously, 
and turned to Bill. 

“He won’t get out of there,” he said. 
“There’s a window—but I have to keep 
it shuttered to keep varmints out—else 
I’d find darned little when I got here. 
Now—we eat.” 

“T’ve been wondering about that,” 
Bill admitted. “It sounds reasonable 
to me.” 


“You’re going to see the world’s 
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greatest assortment of canned food,” 
said Galloway. 

“Check!” said Bill. He was much too 
hungry to follow his host’s advice to 
rest while breakfast was preparing; he 
wanted to help, or, at least, to watch. 

“Suit yourself! You can even have 
a bath if you want it—in a real tub! 
Just turn on the oil heater—it’s full. 
Takes about ten minutes. Mean- 
while—” 

But Bill just watched, and smelt the 
luscious smells of frying bacon and 
steaming coffee. 

“I can make muffins, too,” said Gal- 
loway, “but I guess we'll take pilot 
biscuit instead. I'll teach you before I 
go, though.” 

“Oh!” said Bill. 
then—?” 

“Well—some one’s got to stay and 
look after Martin,” said Galloway. 
“You can see that, can’t you? And 
there are things to be done that—well, 
that I can do and you can’t.” 


“I’m not going, 


ILL nodaed. 

“All right—lI’ve enlisted for the 

war, I guess,” he said. ‘“Who’s Mar- 
tin? You know—” 

“Yes, I know, all right,” said Gallo- 
way, after a moment’s hesitation. “I— 
well, as you’ve guessed, I know a lot 
of things. The dope you got from Miss 
Barbara was good—so far as it went. 
She told you all she knew, at that—and 
more than either her father or I thought 
she knew. But— Patterson, there’s 
mighty little I can tell you—yet. I’m 
sorry—” 

“That leaves me a free hand—beyond 
a certain point,” said Bill. “You can 
see that, can’t you?” 

Galloway stared. 

“Here!” Bill was beginning to feel 
explosive. “I find out that some one’s 
planning to play a game of some sort 
against the Governor. I try to warn 
him—and he’s inaccessible, like a king! 
I tackle his daughter—and she threat- 
ens to have me pinched for flirting with 
her—when I don’t even like her! I’m 
damned fool enough, even after that, to 
take a hand. 

“Well—if you peo- 
ple want to keep 
things back—all right. 
All I say is that if— 
I say if—at any time 
I decide that I ought 
to cut loose and tell 
the world what I 
know I’ll do it! Gov- 
ernor Winston may be 
a great man—he may 
be a public spirited 
and honorable man. 
But—how do you ex- 
pect me to fall for 
that, Galloway? If he 
didn’t know he was 
going to be pulled off 
that train and hidden 
somewhere — well, I 
believe he did. They 
may be double-cross- 
ing him now—I guess 
they are. This stunt 
of putting in a ringer fist 
for him surprised you 


straight 
chin 


And while he was still, 
figuratively speaking. 
reeling Bill followed 
up the biow with his 
to the 


—it was the only thing I told you that 
did. Do you blame me for thinking 
Winston’s been perfectly willing to let 
the railways have their way with their 
rates?” 

“No — I don’t,” said Galloway, 
thoughtfully. “Fact is—I think we're 
mighty lucky you haven’t washed your 
hands of us all long ago! I can’t give 
you any argument at all—and I can’t 
tell you anything of what I know, either. 
Except this. There’s something in- 
volved in this business that you have 
no idea of at all—that Miss Winston 
knows nothing about—that, until last 
night, I believed only one person beside 
Governor Winston and I did know any- 
thing about. I guess you'll hear aout 
it before we’re through. But not from 
me.” 

Bill stared at Galloway for a full 
minute after that. He was vastly 
puzzled. He couldn’t help liking Gallo- 
way—and he couldn’t help distrusting 
him, at the same time. He felt rather 
that way about Winston, too, for that 
matter. His mind bade him distrust 
both men. But his instinct was to like 
them; an instinct based upon indefin- 
able things. 

“Go ahead and play your game your 
own way!” he said, at last, with a short 
laugh. “I'll stand by here until I hear 
from you or you send some one to ? 
lieve me—I’ll go that far with you, any- 
way. How long do 
you want?” 

Galloway thought 
for a moment. 

‘‘Forty - eight 
hours,” he said. ‘ 
“From the time I 
start. You’re a 
good sport, Patter- 
Can I send 


son. 
any messages for 
you?” 
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By William Almon Wolff 


Illustrations by Walter De Maris 


“No, thanks.” Bill grinned. ‘“Mes- 
sages would only excite my brother a 


little more. All right — forty-eight 
hours goes.” 
“Right! Let’s eat!” 


TTHEY did—abundantly. Afterward 
Galloway showed Bill what was to 

be his domain. The house was substan- 
tially built; definitely a summer house, 
it could still be made comfortable in 
cold and wet weather. It was perched 
on a ledge of a mountain, on ground 
cleared from the surrounding forest, 
and it looked out over a panorama that 
made Bill catch his breath when, in 
full daylight, he at last really saw it. 
“They cut some spruce for airplanes 
up here during the war,” Galloway 
said. “But there’s been no real logging 
yet — won’t be, probably, for quite a 
while, because it’s going to cost like 
the devil to build a railroad. I own 
aLout five thousand acres I may never 
get any real return on, but I’m satis- 
ficd—this place is what I’ve wanted all 
my life. can drive up here—that 
road’s better during dry weather. And 
there’s more concentrated peace here 
than I’ve ever found in the world. 
There are two or three much more 


elaborate places further up the mount- 
ain—Winsto.i h 


of the rest of th? 


1s one. He owns most 
mountain, and a fair 
slice of the valley 
land you can see 
from the porch.” 

He turned away 
reluctantly. 

“I hate to go,” 
he said. “But 
I’m not even go- 
ing to sleep! A 
(Con. on page 24° 
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___ THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


EDITORIAL 


Foor God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Today and Tomorrow 


HIS issue of The American Legion Weekly is addressed 

to the eligible non-member of The American Legion. 
It tries to tell him what the Legion is and what it is doing, 
and the record is so substantial that the editors believe 
that the Legion member himself will find it worth reading. 
For once in history a listener may hear good of himself. 

With the exception of some general summaries of the 
Legion’s work as a national organization for the physically 
and financially disabled veteran of the World War, the 
accent in this issue of the Weekly is put on the local post. 
It is not quite true to say that the Legion is no stronger 
than its weakest post, but certain it is that the Legion as 
a national organization is judged in its own community by 
what the local post has done or has neglected to do. More- 
over, a veteran cannot join the Legion without affiliating 
with a local post. There are no members at large in the 
Legion, any more than there are citizens at large in America. 

The post is the mainspring of world-wide Legion ac- 
tivity, but a mainspring has to function successfully before 
you can honestly say that you have a good watch. The 
Legion as a national force could not exist if the Legion 
were not already established as a local forcee—if thousands 
of local posts had not already given proof of the Legion- 
naire’s “sense of individual obligation to community, state 
and nation.” 

Those words are from the Preamble to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Constitution. That Preamble is quoted in its entirety 
at the head of this column. Read it. Digest it phrase by 
phrase. Could you draft a finer creed of citizenship, a 
nobler conception of the duty of one member of a democ- 
racy toward all the other men and women who go to make 
up that democracy? 

Well, fine creeds of citizenship and noble conceptions 
of duty are all right as far as they go, but if they don’t 
get past the creed stage they can accumulate all the mean 
and dirty vindictiveness of a boomerang. A Legion that 
did not live up to its Preamble would thereby convert the 
fine phrases of that Preamble into one of the best jokes of 
the century—except that it would also be one of the trage- 
dies of American history. 

But the Legion is in no such dangerous position. It 
has lived up to every plank in its platform. It has put 
into practice every text that it preaches. 

For one thing, the Legion had a mighty practical train- 
ing period before it could become a Legion at all. It fought 
a war. Wars are fought for high ideals and noble concep- 
tions, but the actual fighting is about the dreariest business 
imaginable. The actual fighting is also intensely practical. 
Mud, cooties, whizbangs, barbed wire, gas shells—these are 
not high ideals or noble conceptions, but actual physical 
inconveniences. But the road to the accomplishment of the 
high ideals and the fulfillment of the noble conceptions lay 
through the mud and the whizbangs and all the rest. There 
was no coasting to victory. The Legion you see, did not 
learn the great lesson of service by keeping itself cool with 
a palm-leaf fan under a spreading chestnut tree while a 
Fourth of July orator told how we all ought to be nice 
Americans. 

With this tradition of practical accomplishment behind 
it, the Legion, once organized, immediately set out to con- 
tinue’and maintain that tradition as a living force. How 
well it has succeeded is set forth all too briefly in this 


issue of the Legion’s national publication. How much better 
it can succeed in the future is largely for the eligible non- 
member of the Legion to decide. Let him read the record 
as it is written and see for himself whether the Legion is 
the up-and-doing outfit he wants to associate himself with. 

So much for the Legion of today. There will be a Legion 
tomorrow also—the tomorrow which a single turn of the 
clock will bring and the tomorrow measured in scores of 
years. Sixty years ago young men quit the battlefields of 
the Civil War. Today they are patriarchs in almost every 
town and city in the country, the surviving members of 
the G. A. R. How glorious a tradition they have given to 
the country! How sublime the example of comradeship of 
their long march from the high noon of life into the twi- 
light! They found that they wished to stay together while 
the memories of their battles were still vivid in their minds. 
As memories mellowed, the desire for friendship and com- 
radeship grew even stronger. Their ranks filled. The 
stragglers of the earlier years of the G. A. R. came under 
its banner and were warmed by its spirit. Now twilight 
turns to night for thousands of these wonderful old men 
each year, but the G. A. R. lives on and gives its parting 
salute at their open graves. The G. A. R. was a part of 
them all their lives, and its hand tenderly bids them good- 
by as they pass out of time. 

Soon the last footsteps of the G. A. R. will have echoed. 
But every year as the country honors its dead in the ceme- 
teries on Memorial Day the Legion will be growing stronger. 
The stragglers of today will be coming in tomorrow. By 
the time the Legionnaires of today are old men, forty, 
fifty and sixty years from now, watching their children 
and their grandchildren carry on the work of the world, 
the ranks of the Legion, as the ranks of the G. A. R. long 
ago, will be full. Only the dead will not be answering the 
Legion’s roll calls. 

The service man who does not now comprehend the 
Legion’s duty in carrying on the country’s most beloved 
traditions, who can not now foresee the important réle 
which the Legion is destined to play in this country’s his- 
tory for the next sixty years, will, of course, come in in 
time. Today he has the opportunity of helping to make 
history with the Legion, of adding his own voice and his 
own hand to those of his united comrades. A time will 
come when if he has remained aloof from his comrades 
he will be looked on questioningly. 

The Legion is on the march. Three-quarters of a million 
men are in step. Help make it three million. 


What the Legion Fights 

HE Wall Strect Journal, which carries at its masthead 

the motto, “The truth in its proper use,” recently 
referred to the service men of the United States in these 
words: 

“To grant these panhandlers their unearned and inde- 
fensible dole would settle nothing.” 

So it is “panhandlers” now. And in 1917 it was “the 
flower of American youth.” 

Who has changed, the service man or the flag-waver of 
1917? Every self-respecting service man knows the answer. 

Has the time arrived when a man who fought in the 
World War must apologize for having done his duty? Will 
the Wall Street Journal succeed in establishing the tradi- 
tion that service in the World War was disgraceful? Can 
it place the brand of beggar upon those it once hailed as 
heroes and get away with it? 

Vilification of this type—a type happily in such boorish 
bad taste that its own phrasing condemns it worse than 
could any argument—serves the Legion admirably. It 
proves to the eligible non-member that the road to justice 
lies through the ranks of organized veterandom. Along, 
the veteran is powerless in the face of such cheap attacks. 
United with his fellows, he can laugh at them, for then the 
attacks are powerless to prevail. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


e Things 


OME along and join our club. It is more kinds of a club 
than any in existence. It is social, patriotic, joyous 
and serious. Rich and poor, good dressers and bad 

dressers, fair and dark, short and tall, lean and fat, Republicans 
and Democrats and men of all creeds and occupations, may join. 

It is the most democratic of clubs. There may yet be four 
million members. Why not? The more the better for the four 
million and the whole United States. 

Yet it is a most exclusive club, the most exclusive club there 
is. Money, power or influence will not buy your way in. No 
one will snub vou if you are a millionaire or if you wear patched 
pants, provided you are true to the principles of its great 
fellowship. 


F you are obliged to walk with a crutch, or you have another 

kind of crippling scar, and you have to struggle along on a 
disabled man’s allowance, you will receive more attention than 
if your father left vou the majority of stock in a trunk line 
railroad. If the railroad owner is not respectful to the disabled 
man he needs a reminder that if somebody had not been dis- 
abled in the late war the railroad might have been in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Money initiation fees are not high. The big initiation fee 
has already been paid. It is too late for any fellow who was 
absent-minded in ‘17-'18 to pay that, now, as it was not paid 
in money. 

No qualification for admission to any club could be simpler 
if you were not absent-minded at the critical hour. Uncle Sam 
has the records which count first, last and all the time for 
admission. 

That qualification is the greatest experience of our lives, the 
experience which will grow and grow in our recollection as we 
grow older. Having had it you can look all the world in the face 
proudly if vou are still true to its teaching. Having had it, and 
having heard vour best girl say “ves,” and found that she was 
all that vou thought that she was, and having had her present 
you with a youngster, and possessing a home, you are all set 
as a thrifty citizen for a happy and useful life if you have a 
good Legion post in your vicinity. 


ERHAPS the best girl has not said “ves” vet. In that case, 

you still have the big qualification to convince any right- 
minded girl that she will have a husband who will never go to 
jail as a conscientious objector. 

That experience meant that all we had was our country’s. 
Each man went where his country sent him. His pay was the 
same as all the men of his rank. There was the team play of a 
great cause, our country’s, democracy’s, civilization’s cause. 
We wore the same kind of clothes, ate the same kind of food, 
obeyed common commands in a fellowship that was not for a 
few hours a week but all day and often all night, the fellowship 
of service. 

A man was a man regardless of his station or his birthpiace. 
Americans from all parts of the land were welded together by 
the uniform in a common aim. We looked one another in the 
face and knew how human and how strong we were and what 
we had incommon. From camp to trench we serve:l together. 

When the war was over we were more tired than anyone 
understand. We had had 
We w ho 


but an ex-service man can 
enough of war. We never wanted to see another. 


know war want to do all we can to prevent another. So the 


That Count 


Legion is one of the greatest forces for peace existing today. 

The experience is yesterday's. We live to-day and plan for 
to-morrow. The experience is so much capital in the bank of 
our minds and hearts which we would rightly invest. How are 
we best to apply it in order to make true that better America 
and better world for which we served? Better in health, in 
kindness, neighborliness, true prosperity, sound public ideals 
and all that goes to make life worth living. 

How best enable the men who know what war and service 
mean, and the army nurses who cared for them in sickness and 
wounds, to keep enduring that fellowship in present service? 
Surely by organization in this age of organization. The Legion 
is the medium of organization. 

When vou have already paid the big initiation fee, why 
hesitate over the litthe one? Having served in the war, why 
not go on serving to make the cause secure in peace, especially 
as you are serving in the same good, tried companionship in 
which you served in war? 

Sometimes I hear a man say: “Well, I don’t know as it 
will do me any good to join the Legion,” or “I am too busy. 
I can’t afford the time.” 

He is the one who needs the Legion most. He might also 
consider whether or not joining will do any good to others. If 
he has prospered exceedingly since the war perhaps he is losing 
something, while he gains money, which the Legion fellowship 
will recover for him. 


O any veteran who is on the outside because he does not 

agree with all the Legion does or who feels a little haughty, 
I would say that he would do more to put over his ideas work- 
ing inside the Legion than sitting on the outside and critic’ zing. 
Let him join in to make the Legion in his locality the leader in 
civic spirit. 

No man is too busy to drop in at a Legion post meeting. 
He does not have to stay up until midnight telling how he 
won the war unless he wants to. He can leave that to other 
chroniclers. If he was an officer the others will forget that if 
he will, in that circle of fellowship in which the only rank that 
counts is good citizenship. “Liberty, equality and fraternity” 

—fraternity, too—as the French say. 

Mutual understanding and fellowship form the touchstone 
of democracy. The Legion posts scattered over the country 
stand for unifying Americanism. The veteran who is not in 
the club is getting out of touch with the greatest potential 
fellowship for public good that we have. He is refusing to talk 
a language that he knows: refusing to contribute the value 
of his experience to the whole. And this is peculiarly a crisis 
in our national affairs when the same spirit of service shown 
in the war is required in peace. 

Although the Legion has nothing to do with partisan politics 
itis the common ground where the fundamentals of wholesome 
citizenship may be renewed by men who have stood the blood 
test. It is a free world of individual opinion without the 
organization being committed to any opinions except those 
which stand for the great common aims on which the vast 
majority agree. 

And that is why every week, speaking the language of the 
fellowship of service as I understand it, I write this page just 
giving my own views of things that count. I hope that I have 
some readers among present members aud that [ shall have 
some among future members. 
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‘On Guard for the Disabled 


Care of the Men Broken by the War Comes First 


arose in his place and the walls 

of the Senate restaurant rang 

with the echo of his practiced 
rhetoric. The nation which neglected 
its defenders was not worthy of being 
defended. But America, victorious and 
grateful America, would never neglect 
the men who fought her battles on fields 
of fire and were brought back wounded 
and broken, bereft of health and 
strength in their country’s service. 

And more words to the same point; 
all of which made a deep impression, 
because the Senator spoke from the 
heart. He sat down amid applause. 

The Honorable Joseph G. Cannon, 
congressman from Illinois, arose in his 
place, and spoke in the same vein. He 
sat down amid applause. So did Sen- 
ator Watson of Indiana—and others. 

Thomas W. Miller, then the chair- 
man of Fre American Legion’s National 
Legislative Committee, arose and 
thanked the Senators and Congressmen 
on behalf of the assembled Legionnaires 
who were the guests of the evening. 
Further response for the Legion Mr. 
Miller said would be rendered by some 
ex-soldiers Mr. Miller had taken the 
liberty to bring along to this dinner 
the legislators had tendered the mem- 
bers of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Legion at its first meeting 
in Washington in December of 1919. 
These men, Mr. Miller said, had come 
from Walter Reed Hospital, “twenty 
minutes away from the Capitol.” 

An infantry corporal stood on the 
only leg the war left him and told the 
assembled statesmen that the morale of 
1,600 wounded men at Walter Reed “is 
lower than the morale of the German 
army was when we had it on the run.” 
And the corporal told why. 


Get Story at First Hand 


An Archangel expedition private, shot 
to pieces by the Bolshevists in March, 
1919, four months after the Armistice 
in Europe, with his head swathed in 
bandages, related the difficulties which 
confronted him trying to support a 
wife on his disability allowance of $6.50 
a month. “And the worst of it is,” 
the soldier said, “they won’t let me 
out for six or eight months yet.” 

A tank corps sergeant, a cripple for 
life, who had left high school to enlist 
at the age of sixteen, recited the abuses 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the government institution 
which was supposed to retrain disabled 
men to become self-supporting citizens. 

With this sort of evidence the Le- 
gionnaires answered their congressional 
hosts for three hours. 

A veteran member of the House, who 
sat next to this writer, blew his nose 
loudly and passed a wounded soldier a 
ten-dollar bill under the table. The 
soldier, a private with a family to keep, 
declined it. 

It was midnight when the party dis- 
persed. And within forty-eight hours 


Sires REED SMOOT of Utah 


thereafter the representatives of the Le- 


With the Legion 


gion were assured that the thing they 
had come to Washington for would be 
accomplished. This was the passage of 
what was known as the Sweet Bill, in- 
creasing the compensation of disabled 
soldiers from $30 to $80 a month and 
conferring many other benefits. This 
became a law on Christmas eve of 1919. 
It was the first constructive legislative 
victory in the never-ending fight The 
American Legion has waged to obtain 
justice and a competent administration 
of the benefits the nation has made 
available for the disabled veterans of 
the World War. 

Without doubt it was the dramatic 
appearance of the disabled men them- 
selves at the dinner the legislators gave 
in the Senate restaurant which made 
the victory possible. For three days 
the Legion committeemen had been in 
Washington. At an exhaustive series 
of conferences they had canvassed the 
situation and written their recommen- 
dations into the Sweet Bill, but they 
despaired of getting this legislation 
passed for weeks. It was the incident 
of the dinner that made it a different 
story. 


Fight Started in 1919 

HIS incident did not, however, in- 

augurate the Legion’s work for the 
disabled. That was inaugurated in the 
summer of 1919 when the Legion itself 
was in a state of temporary organiza- 
tion. One of the first things the Le- 
gion, in its contacts with the ex-service 
men of the country, learned was that 
the Government’s administration of the 
affairs of the wounded was in a state 
of disorganization. The Legion began 
by conducting an investigation of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, one of the three government agen- 
cies which had the care of the disabled 
in hand. The result of this inquiry 
was published in The American Legion 
Weekly. It brought on a Congres- 
sional investigation, the outcome of 
which was much bitter controversy and 
some reforms. In other words, it ran 
true to the form of congressional in- 
vestigations. 

Since that early date, as Legion an- 
nals go, the welfare of the war’s dis- 
abled has been at all times the prin- 
cipal concern of the Legion. Occasion- 
ally the disabled question has flared 
forth into the national spotlight; and 
an examination of the causes of such 
flarings forth, in each instance, will 
reveal that the persistent work of the 
Legion was the impelling factor. For 
instance, there were the sensational 
hearings before a Senate committee, 
which disclosed the scandals of the 
Forbes administration of the Veterans’ 
Bureau last fall. The Legion brought 
that hearing about; submitted, more 
than a year ago, to a group of Senators 
the evidence upon which it based its 
request for an investigation; engineered 
through the Senate in the closing hours 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress the reso- 
lution which authorized the investiga- 


tions. Incidentally most of the evidence 
of maladministration in the past and 
the suggestions for improvement in the 
future which were laid before that com- 
mittee came from Legion sources, as 
Major General O’Ryan, counsel for the 
committee, was courteous enough to 
state. Much of that evidence was pub- 
lished or intimated in this magazine 
more than a year ago—before the in- 
vestigation was voted. These facts 
may be of slight interest, because, after 
the investigation got under way and 
to attracting attention a good many 
claims as to its parenthood have been 
filed with the public. 

To revert to the earlier stages of the 
story. Day in and day out, year on 
year, in the spotlight sometimes but 
more frequently out of it, the Legion 
has waged the fight for the disabled. 
The rehabilitation of a disabled soldier 
encompasses, roughly speaking, three 
things. He must be physically cured; 
he must be financially supported until 
he gets on his feet, and if his disability 
is irremovable he must be financially 
compensated in greater or less measure 
throughout life; in certain cases he 
must be trained to master a new means 
of earning a livelihood. Thus rehabili- 
tation is a three-fold matter—physical, 
financial, industrial. 

This was recognized from the first. 
In the beginning three independent 
agencies attempted to administer to 
these three wants of the man in need 
of rehabilitation. The Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance took care of the finan- 
cial end; the United States Public 
Health Service the physical end; the 
Federal Board for Vocational Training 
the industrial end. Each of these agen- 
cies was an independent administrative 
body. The liaison between them was 
poor, and each agency had defects, and 
bad ones, of its own. As a result the 
poor soldier was battered about between 
three independent and unco-ordinated 
agencies, each jealous of its own pre- 
rogatives. 


Galbraith Gets Action 


For a year, that is during 1920, the 
Legion tried to effect some teamwork 
between these three federal bodies. 
Small success prospered these efforts. 
In the fall of 1920 the late F. W. Gal- 
braith, jr., who lost his life in a motor 
car accident while in office, became 
National Commander of the Legion. He 
went in office with the firm conviction 
that the only solution to the disabled 
problem was to amalgamate the three 
agencies into one. Others had specu- 
lated on the same solution, but dis- 
missed it as impossible of accomplish- 
ment. When you put an independent 
and well-dug-in government agency out 
of business, you are doing something. 
Anyone who knows the first rudiment 
of Washington ways knows that. But 
Galbraith tackled it, and after eight 
months of most herculean labor he suc- 
ceeded. He had the whole of Washing- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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he Last Skirmish Is at Hand 


“WASHINGTON, March 24th. 
HE veterans’ Adjusted Compen- 
sation Bill, already passed by 
the House of Representatives, 
is at this writing before the 
Senate fighting for its life. If the Le- 
gion membership comes to its support 
and at this critical juncture reaffirms 
its faith in this particular bill, it is a 
virtual certainty that that bill will win. 
The opposition, with its back to the 
wall, is fighting with the strength born 
of desperation. These efforts can be 

blocked. But they cannot be ignored. 
The arrows with which the opposition 
seeks to slay the bill are amendments 
and substitutes—a prediction which has 
been offered before in these columns. 
It is generally conceded by the political 
insiders here that the bill the House 
passed by a vote of 355 to 54 is un- 
beatable, even with the odds two to one 
against it, as the odds would be in a 
contest to carry it over the veto of the 
President. It is conceded such a bill 
will pass the Senate and repass both 
the House and Senate over a veto should 
Mr. Coolidge exercise that prerogative. 
Rumors, some of them seemingly well 


founded, are current in Washington 
that Mr. Coolidge may not veto such 
a bill. Whether this is true or not only 


Mr. Coolidge knows—even he may not 
have made up his mind. The rumors 
are merely reported here as a tribute 
to the economic soundness of the House 
bill, which even the President, squarely 
committed against a “bonus” as he is, 
might hesitate to veto. Thus the im- 
patient anxiety of the opposition to 
tinker and tamper with the bill, to pelt 
it with amendments and drive it from 
its advantageous position. 

The bill as it passed the House has 
the endorsement of the National Legis- 
lative Committee of The American Le- 
gion. Basically it is the same bill the 
Legion has been fighting for for the past 
two years and which carried the en- 
dorsement of two national conventions 
and the endorsement of Legion depart- 
ment conventions in every State. The 
veterans’ adjusted service credit is fig- 
ured on a basis of one dollar a day for 
home and $1.25 a day for foreign ser- 

vice. Cash payments are limited to 
short-time service men who would re- 
ceive $50 or less. These prime features, 
which form the cornerstone of the Le- 
gion’s case for adjusted compensation, 
are Seanerwed. The old bill gave the 
veteran three options from which to 
choose his mode of compensation—paid- 
up insurance, home and farm aid, and 
vocational training. The present bill 
carries but one option—a twenty-year 
paid up life insurance policy with the 
usual borrowing privileges. 

This change was made by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
studied how to simplify the old bill 
along lines which would give the veter- 
ans what a majority of them seemed 
to desire and give it to them in a 
form which would mean most at least 
cost to the Government. To assist the 
House committee the Legion’s Legisla- 
tive Committee recently asked every de- 
partment headquarters to poll a num- 
ber of veterans, selected at random, on 
the various options of the old three- 
way bill. Forty-three States responded, 


polling 10,784 men. The result showed 
7,292 or 66 percent desired insurance, 
3,073 or thirty percent desired farm or 
home aid, and 419, or four percent, 
vocational training. Inasmuch as a 
clear majority favored insurance, and 
believing in the unassailable soundness 
of the insurance feature, the House 
adopted the modified bill—which inci- 
dentally would save the Government 
about $1,500,000,000 without expense to 
the veterans. 

Under the terms of this bill every liv- 
ing veteran (who is entitled to more 
than $50) gets a policy the amount of 
which may be computed roughly on a 
basis of $1 a day for home and $1.25 
for foreign service, multiplied by two 
and a half. A man with a year’s ser- 
vice, six months at home and six months 
abroad, would get a policy for about 
$1,000. Loans can be made on the 
policy after two years. Dependents col- 
lect in full at death or the veteran gets 
the face value of the policy at the end 
of twenty years. Payments would be 
made in cash to immediate heirs of 
veterans already deceased. 


Coolidge’s Expected Veto 


The fact that the veteran thus re- 
ceived his adjusted compensation in the 
form of the soundest investment a man 
can acquire, as any banker will affirm, 
has been a sore blow to the opposition. 
It has so cut the ground from under 
their feet that some opponents of a 
“bonus” have been won over or silenced. 
This is the line of reasoning which 
prompts the speculation as to whether, 
after all, Mr. Coolidge will veto so sound 
and conservative a piece of legislation. 

Other opponents, however, are not 
so easily dealt with. Already some of 
them are busy misrepresenting the 
terms of the bill and trying to turn the 
veterans against it. The cry of “grave- 
yard bonus” and “you'll have to die to 
get it’ has been raised, and it is sig- 
nificant to note that this new solicitude 
for the welfare of the soldiers comes 
in most part from persons who until 
the last week or so have been known 
opponents of any “bonus” whatsoever. 
Amendments and substitute bills are 


being introduced by the fistful. Par- 
ticularly a few people are trying to in- 
clude an unlimited cash option and are 
trying to get veterans to demand such 
an option. Some such efforts are sin- 
cere, though I am sure they are mis- 
guided. Others are cold conspiracies to 
kill the bill. But whatever the intent, 
be it good or evil, the result would b 
the same. The Senate would come 
about as near passing a bill with an 
unlimited cash option as it would to 
erecting a statue of von Hindenburg on 
the White House lawn. 

There are many other kinds of amend- 
ments. I can’t discuss them in detail 
here, but I can say this about each and 
all of them. Either they fail to meet 
the desires and needs of the veterans 
as those desires and needs have been 
interpreted by the veterans themselves 
to the Legion’s representatives here, 
or they wouldn’t stand a Chinaman’s 
chance of becoming a law. 

So it is up to the veterans themselves 
—up to the readers of these feeble lines. 
If they want the House bill as it stands 
they can have it by making that want 
known — by telegraphing or writing 
their Senator to pass the House bill 
unchanged. 

May I suggest again that you note 
what this bill calls for. It is a paid-up 
life insurance proposition purely—with 
the usual borrowing accommodations. 
No cash above $50 otherwise. But it is 

a “bonus” which at the end of one year, 
ine years, ten years, or twenty years 
even you'll still have—a visible and 
actual asset. If you got the cash now, 
what would you have in five years, say? 
I don’t know about you, brother. But 
I have a sneaking idea what I would 
have. That’s why, in my own private 
capacity as a Legionnaire—if I may 
speak a word as such—I’m for the 
present bill, which if you insist will 
became a law now. A bird in the hand 
you know—. 

But think it over. It’s basically the 
same bill the Legion has been fighting 
for all along. If you want it wire o 


write your Senator. Don’t delay. Do 
it now. Obey that impulse. I thank 
you. 

M. J. 


A Survey of the Legion’s Fight for 
Adjusted Compensation 


HE current round in the four-year 

fight the Legion has waged in sup- 
port of the veterans’ Adjusted Com- 
pensation Bill—the so-called “soldiers’ 
bonus’—is moving swiftly toward a 
climax. Indications are that the pres- 
ent month will witness a decision one 
way or the other. The chances are that 
the bill will win and become a law; its 
opponents admit it, and are making 
strenuous eleventh-hour efforts to avert 
disaster for their cause. 

It is expected that President Coolidge 
will veto the measure when it passes 
the Senate, but those who have directed 
the long fight for this legislation are 
prepared for that. They have sufficient 
votes in the House of Representatives 





and in the Senate pledged to roll up the 
two to one majority that is required to 
override a veto. If the Senators and 
representatives vote on the show-down 
as they have indicated they will vote, 
then victory is assured, and the Legion 
will have won its most spectacular legis- 
lative contest—a contest it has carried 
on with unwearying perseverance to get 
a square deal for every veteran of the 
World War who feels he is entitled to 
an economic adjustment to rectify in 
part the financial disadvantages inci- 
dent to his military service. 

The present article is designed to fur- 
nish a review of the compensation fight, 
with special emphasis on that phase of 
the struggle which was inaugurated 
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with the openingof the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress in December. Even those who are 
familiar with developments since that 
time may welcome a chance to study 
them in historical summary; to the ex- 
service reader who is not familiar with 
those developments such a summary 
should come with the force of an un- 
pleasant revelation. For seldom in 
American history have such unscrupu- 
lous tactics been employed to defeat a 
piece of projected legislation. 

Readers of the Weekly who have fol- 
lowed our own Washington correspon- 
dent’s reports on the progress of the 
adjusted compensation situation will 
recall some of the details that have 
brought matters to their present pass. 
One of the most heartening things in 
the entire fight has been the way in 
which, through the remodeling of the 
bill after its fruitless passage two years 
ago, many of the opponents have come 
over to the ranks of those in favor of 
this measure sponsored by the Legion. 


Opponents Conceded Passage 


Before the present Congress convened 
last December it was predicted by the 
supporters of the Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Bill in Congress, and conceded by 
some of the opponents of that measure, 
that its passage even over a Presidential 
veto was certain. Senator Smoot of 
Utah, for one, chairman of the powerful 
Senate Finance Committee, declared 
early last fall that it seemed that noth- 
ing could forestall the enactment of the 
bill. Senator Smoot is one of the 
wheel-horses of the opposition. The ad- 
vocates of adjusted compensation had 
won steadily since the contest began 
early in 1920. Round after round had 
been theirs. Legislative technicalities 
and delays were swept aside or sur- 
mounted one after another. Three 
times the bill had passed the House, by 
increasing majorities each time. Once 
it had passed the Senate. Only the 
veto of Mr. Harding averted its enact- 
ment in September of 1922—a veto 
which was sustained by a margin of 
only four votes. 

From the first it has been plain that 
the support which Congress on all oc- 
casions has given the bill expressed the 
wishes of the majority of the electorate 
of the country—a mandate which the 
average Congressman who desires to 
prolong his public career is bound to 
respect. Twenty-one states have held 
state-wide elections on the “bonus” 
question. Twenty of these elections 
went pro-“bonus.” In Oklahoma a com- 
pensation measure was defeated by the 
stay-at-home vote. The measure re- 
ceived a majority of all votes cast, but 
not a majority of the total registered 
vote of the State, as is required by 
Oklahoma state law on proposals of 
this nature. The Oklahoma legislature, 
however, has since adopted a resolution 
asking Congress to enact the Federal 
Adjusted Compensation Bill. 

From the first, also, the main op- 
position, in fact about the only organ- 
ized opposition to adjusted compensa- 
tion has come from the rich and power- 
ful financial and industrial interests 
known as Big Business. These inter- 
ests aimed a crafty stroke at the Legion 
in 1920, when Franklin D’Olier, then 
Commander of the Legion, was ap- 
proached adroitly and asked to resign 
rather than lead his organization in a 
fight for adjusted compensation. Mr. 
D’Olier is a wealthy man of extensive 
business interests. The suggestion 


that he resign and repudiate the “bonus 
grab” was clearly a threat—a threat 
which, however, did not intimidate the 
Legion’s Commander, though it did cost 
him a great deal of money. He con- 
tinued to lead the fight and frequently 
made the charge that “some of the in- 
terests in this country who have con- 
tributed least to the war and profited 
most by it are now attempting to tell 
the men who saved this country from 
a German indemnity what they can 
expect as a fair return for their ser- 
vices.” 

Just prior to the meeting of the 
present Congress the opposition tried 
its master-stroke. Mr. Mellon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
been the field marshal of the anti-com- 
pensation forces for three years, an- 
nounced that Federal taxes could be 
reduced by $323,000,000 a year if the 
adjusted compensation could be de- 
feated, but if the compensation bill 
passed there could be no reduction and 
an increase of the levies was possible. 
This was a bolt from the blue. Behind 
the “Mellon plan” was instituted in- 
stantly an organized campaign of far- 
reaching propaganda such as the coun- 
try has never seen before. The ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government, the 
press, the radio, the movies, magazines 
—every known agency for the dissemi- 
nation of information began to drive 
home upon the citizen and tax-payer 
the doctrine that to beat the “bonus” 
meant lower taxes, to pass it higher 
taxes for all. ne of a score of slogans 
was “The Meiion plan means a bonus 
for everybody.” All good citizens were 
exhorted to write their Congressmen to 
support the Mellon plan and soak the 
“bonus.” Aside from this general ap- 
peal for letters the agencies of Big 
Business organized and executed a let- 
ter writing campaign of their own. It 
was not an unusual thing for a Repre- 
sentative or Senator to receive one 
thousand letters in one day urging him 
to vote for the Mellon tax plan and to 
vote against adjusted compensation. 


Mellon Gets in Work 

The country was staggered and Con- 
gress all but swept off its feet. The 
compensationists a few weeks before 
had confidently polled the House and 
Senate and found enough members fa- 
vorable to their measure to pass it over 
a Presidential veto. But now it was 
different. Congress bows to public 
opinion, and it looked as if Mr. Mellon, 
with his tax issue, had swung public 
opinion to the other side of the “bonus” 
question. Senator Smoot announced 
definitely that the Senate would sustain 
a Presidential veto; the Senator still 
conceded, you see, that the compensa- 
tionists held a majority in the Senate, 
but not the two to one majority re- 
quired to enact legislation in the face 
of the President’s disapproval. 

While all this was going on the people 
in Washington who were directing The 
American Legion’s part in the cam- 
paign simply ducked into a shell-hole 
and let the barrage go whistling by. 
They kept their eyes open, their mouths 
shut and made note of certain things. 
These notes they treasured up for 
future reference. 

The Mellon drive started in Novem- 
ber. It gathered force when Congress 
met early in December and continued 
on into the new year with undiminished 
vigor. Then, here.and there came a 
break, an impertinent interruption, an 
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embarrassing question. It seems that 
what the press called “this great sypon- 
taneous expression of public opinion” 
was just a little too perfect and too 
unanimous to be spontaneous. It began 
to look artificial. Pretty soon it began 
to be whispered about that it might be 
artificial. Congressmen began to think 
it queer that they should receive a hun- 
dred letters a day against the “bonus” 
and none for it from a town which in 
a recent election had gone preponder- 
antly pro-“bonus.” Another peculiar 
circumstance was that letters would 
come in from Seattle and from Boston 
couched in exactly the same language; 
thousands of letters would come in as 
alike as two peas in a pod—wording, 
stationery, typing, envelopes and all. 
This didn’t look so spontaneous. Then 
a Congressman got a note reading: 


Dear Sir: Please don’t pay any atten- 
tion to that letter you got from me the 
other day asking you to vote against the 
“bonus” bill. I am really for the “bonus” 
and hope you are. But I had to write that 
other letter to hold my job. The boss made 
us all do it. 


Other Congressmen got similar let- 
ters. Investigation quickly established 
the existence of such black-jacking me- 
thods. Indignant cries of protest be- 
gan to go up. Congressmen resent 
being bunked, almost as much as any- 
one else. Finally the President him- 
self felt obliged to disown and re- 
pudiate this form of “stimulating” the 
anti-compensation “sentiment.” 


Andrew Shows Mellon 

Already somebody had got busy with 
arithmetic. Mr. Mellon had said there 
could be no tax reduction if a “bonus” 
bill passed, but $323,000,000 worth of 
tax reduction every year if there was 
no “bonus.” From this it would seem 
that a “bonus” would cost $323,000,000 
a year. But official Treasury estimates 
made a year and a half before said a 
“bonus” would cost only about $80,000,- 
000. Mr. Mellon was asked how about it. 
He answered with another set of fig- 
ures, indicating that the “bonus” would 
really cost $225,000,000 a year. This 
estimate looked padded and unconvin- 
cing—and it still lacked about $100,- 
000,000 of proving out the original Mel- 
lon assertion that there could be no 
tax cut if a “bonus” were paid. Con- 
gressman A. Piatt Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts, himself a former assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and a recog- 
nized expert on government finance, 
shot this last estimate all full of holes 
and adduced statistics to support his 
assertion that adjusted compensation 
could be paid and at the same time 
taxes reduced all if not more than Mr. 
Mellon said they could. 

People got to looking into Mr. Mel- 
lon’s past record on the compensation 
question. It was a pretty puzzling 
record. They found that he had pro- 
duced statistics to order on several 
occasions when ammunition for a crack 
at adjusted compensation was needed. 
Within a space of nine months the Sec- 
retary was nearly one billion dollars 
“out” or wrong in his estimates of the 
condition of the Treasury. This was 
in 1922 when he was trying to prove 
that the Government was running at 
a loss and too hard up to pay its sol- 
diers. In 1923 he came along and ad- 
mitted a $315,000,000 annual surplus, 
and tried the tax reduction uppercut. 

The last of January found the op- 
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position to adjusted compensation too 
busy explaining to be very happy. Then 
the Legion’s National Executive Com- 
mittee held a meeting and decided the 
time had come to quit the old dugout 
and spring a counter-attack. That at- 


tack showed up the forced and false | 


nature of the antis’ propaganda cam- 
paign and made a wreck of it. Within 
a few weeks’ time the manufactured 
letter barrage died down to a whisper 


and Congressmen were being showered | 


with letters from veterans and their 
friends on the other side of the question. 
This shower continues, and indications 
are that it will continue until the bill 
is ultimately disposed of, which won’t 
be very long now. But it will be long 
enough for anyone who hasn’t yet 
written his Senator or Representative 
—particularly his Senator—to do so; 
or if he hasn’t written for a month to 
write again. The pro-compensation 


letters are not form letters. You don’t | 


find blocks of two to twenty thousand 
of them phrased exactly alike. In fact, 


you seldom find any two of them alike. | 


Only a fraction of them are even type- 
written. In fact, they are just the sort 
of letters a Congressman pays atten- 
tion to. They reflect the unbossed 
sentiments of the folks back home. 
Senator Smoot hasn’t made any pre- 
dictions lately, but Senator Reed of 


Pennsylvania, another of the leaders | 


of the opposition, recently conceded 
that it looked bad for the anti-“bonus”’ 
side. Senator Reed admitted that the 
antis could count on only twenty-eight 
Senate votes to sustain a Presidential 
veto of the compensation bill, whereas 
thirty-three such votes would be re- 
quired to make a veto stick. The hunt 
for the five extra Senators is on, and 
it is on in earnest. That’s how the 
situation rests now. 

In its recent whirlwind fight against 
the “bonus” opposition, the Legion’s 
effort seems to have appealed to the 
veteran who is not a Legion member. 

Anyhow, the past two months has 
brought quite a stream of recruits into 
the Legion. The Commander of the 
Oregon Department writes that 1,683 
members joined during February on a 
straight appeal to help win the ad- 
justed compensation fight. It was the 
biggest month’s membership business 
ever done by the department. 

These newcomers get under the wire 
in time to strike a lick for adjusted 
compensation at a moment,when every 
blow counts. Their next méve is to 
take pen in hand and write a letter 
which begins “Dear Senator.” The 
more letters, the harder will be the 
task of the antis’ persuaders who are 
out to try to swing over those five more 
Senators whose votes against the bill 
are needed to prevent it from becoming 
a law this month. 





LEGION RADIO 











RIEF announcements of radio pro- 

grams to be broadcast by Legion posts 
will be published in this column. Notices 
of proposed programs should be sent to the 
Weekly at least four weeks in advance of 
date of broadcasting. 


Station WDAF (411 meters), Kansas City 
Star, Kansas City, Mo. Program in commemo- 
ration of declaration of war, auspices Wyan- 
dotte Post. Kansas City, Kan., 4 to 5:30 p.m. 
(Central Time), April 6th. 

Station WNAC (278 meters), Shepard Stores, 
Boston, Mass. Massachusetts Legion Radio 
Night, 7:30 p.m. April 6th to 3 a.m. April 7th 
(Eastern Time). 








e Good Angel of the War 
becomes at last 


the Servant of Peace 





NEW antiseptic, discovered by two 
A scientists during the World War, 
drove infection from the war hos- 
pitals of France and saved the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of wounded men. 
This miracle was performed by the new 
antiseptic, because: First—it had the 
active germ-killing powers of poisonous, 
burning compounds which coyld not be 
used freely on the human body. Second— 
it had the non-poisonous, non-irritating 
properties of the so-called mild antisep- 
tics which could be used freely on the body 
but were not effective in killing germs. 

The new antiseptic is now used in hos- 
pitals throughout the civilized world. 

Zonite is the form in which this remark- 
able antiseptic has been made available 
for household use. Among other things, it 
has made possible the practice of really 
effective oral hygiene (habitual cleansing 
of the mouth) in hundreds of thousands of 
homes. A teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter of a glass of water will sterilize saliva 
(kill al/ the bacteria) in a few moments. 
Mildly antiseptic mouth washes and gar- 
gles won’t begin to do it. 

When allowed to multiply, it is gener- 
ally recognized that the bacteria which 
accumulate in the mouth are responsible 
for pyorrhea; they can also be the direct 
cause of respiratory diseases from ordi- 


nee colds to influenza and pneumonia. 
0 


nite not only kills the bacteria, but it 
instantly overcomes breath odors, hard- 
ens the gums and leaves the mouth with a 
wholesome, cleanly, aseptic taste. 

A recent survey indicated that a large 
percentage of the dentists of New York 
City are using Zonite as a mouth wash in 
their own homes. Dental literature indi- 
cates why thisisso. One dental authority 
says: “It was first recommended as 
a mouth wash and oral germicide. 
This led to an investigation and 
finally resulted in the adoption of the 
solution to the exclusion of all other 
drugs.” 

For mouth wash or gargle — a 
teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter-glass of water twice a day. 
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Use Zonite as a preventive measure 
against pyorrhea, coughs, colds and more 
serious respiratory diseases daily in your 
own home! The only safe germ is a dead 
germ. 

The Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home describes the 
many new methods of controlling infec- 
tion and disease made possible by this 
modern form of antiseptic. The book will 
be sent anywhere free of charge upon re- 
quest. Address Division K, Zonite Products 
Company, 342 Madison Ave., New YorkCity. 


To Women 





It is no longer necessary to keep poison- 
ous, burning compounds in the house. 
Such things are a menace in more ways 
than one. Zonite can be used freely on 
any part of the human body to destroy 
germ life. Although more powerfui than 
pure carbolic acid, it leaves the most de!- 
icate membranes and tissues entirely un- 
harmed. Ask your doctor. 


f \ 
FOR HOME USE 
— prevents contagion 


Use Zonite to protect your 
family against coughs, 
colds, grippe and more seri- 
ous respiratory diseases. 
Gargle or spray the throat 
and nasal passages daily. 
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Wherever You Go, the Legion Has 
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Flemington (New Jer- 
sey) Post built this 
$15,00C clubhouse 
when it had $7,500 in 
the bank. It is so ar- 
ranged that it can be 
readily converted into 
a residence should the 
post ever wish to sell 
it to move into larger 
quarters. The post 
had no difficulty in 
selling $7,500 worth of 
mortgage bonds 


“A dollar a brick wiil 
do the trick” was the 
slogan of Wilbur M. 
Comeau Post of Hav- 
erhill, Massachusetts, 
when it raised $20,000 
to buy this fine old 
family mansion. Post 
members sold a whole 
brickyard full of bricks 
to contributors to the 
building fund. The 
post now plans to 
spend $30,000 in remod- 
eling and furnishing 





| \ HEREVER he goes, the Legion- 

naire finds a home and a welcome 
—the comforts of a clubhouse and the 
companionship of men bound to him by 
the ties of common service. The Maine 
tourist wearing the Legion button may 
lounge luxuriously in an Italian renais- 
sance palace where San Diego (Cali- 
fornia) Post keeps open house. The 
buddy from New Orleans, changing 
cars at Logansport, Indiana, may rest 
for a few hours in a $100,000 memorial 
clubhouse, the gift of the people of Cass 
County to a Legion post. The visiting 
Legionnaire in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
or Endicott, New York, finds Legion 
posts at home in magnificent club- 
houses, gifts of public-spirited citizens. 









































only twenty-one members. 


Council, Idaho, is a village of fewer than five hundred 
inhabitants, and Bert Harpham Post of the Legion has 
But the post built this club- 
house, Legionnaires doing so much of the construction 
work that the estimated cost was cut in half. 
house is a community center where dances are held and 
where school children give parties 


Selby, South Dakota, needed a community building, a 
place where the 564 men, women and children of the 
village could get together, and Frederick Schauer Post 
of the Legion needed a clubhouse. So the post built this 
structure, which at once became the center of all village 
life. Dances and entertainments are held in it and other 
societies use the Legion’s hall for their meetings 
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In scores of other towns, comfortable 
buildings with the Legion emblem upon 
them are community centers — club- 
houses for everybody. Thousands of 
Legion clubhouses are now in use 
probably as many more are under con- 
struction or are planned. These Legion 
homes range from the monumental 
structures costing tens of thousands of 
dollars to the tiny house which Las 
Vegas (Nevada) Post transported in 
twelve sections forty miles of a desert 
— in order to have a clubhouse in its min- 
) ing camp community. Legion posts 
) have put up business blocks, remodeled 
$ family mansions, transformed hulls of 
3 ships—the home-making instinct is all- 
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powerful among them. Every Legion- 
naire is at home wherever he goes. 
And his Legion membership card each 
= year becomes a more valuable credential 
§ in his own town or wherever he may be. 

















This is a glimpse into the Legicn 

clubhouse of Baltimore, a four-story 

building which is the home of the fif- 
teen Baltimore posts 


In Shamokin, Pennsylvania, stands 

this Legion Memorial! Building (left) 

erected by Lincoln Post at a cost 
of more than $200,000. When the i 
last Legionnaire of Shamokin dies it 
will become the property of the city 
and township in which it stands. Citi- 
zens pledged $85,000 to help build it, 
in a campaign whose slogan was “A 
day’s pay for the boys who went 
away.” The post also sold bonds. 
Rentals from the lower floor and base- 
ment total $10,000 yearly and a can- 
teen in the clubrooms yields $10,000 


















































‘ RARE se __ RSP SEEN Rh i ca US 
This home of Norman Horward Post in Ada, Oklahoma, has an auditorium The imposing front of the Veterans’ 
Seating 2,500 people. The Legion occupies the entire third floor and the Memorial Building at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
remaining parts of the building provide quarters for all community or- the home of Robert E. Bentley Post 
ganizations, such as the Chamber of Commerce and the Red Cross. The of the Legion and also a center for 
People of Ada at a special election authorized a bond issue of $110,000 all veteran activities in Cincinnati, in- 


to make possible this Legion clubhouse and cemmunity center cluding an employment bureau 
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“Eternity” does 
not compromise 


NLY that burial protection 


| question—put in a big order. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEK! 





The Legion’s Legislative 


In a majority of instances? 


| ARDON, a personal question, 
Mr. Legion Booster? 
| Certainly. Shoot! 
All right, then: 
'this Legion ever done for me? 
| you answer that? 
Not only can, but will. 
One word more, before you begin. I 
appreciate that I have asked a large 
Maybe 


What has 
Can 


la word of explanation will save you 


which is absolute and per-_ 


manent has any meaning what- 
ever when considered in thought 
of Eternity. Absolute and per- 
manent protection is assured by 
the Clark Grave Vault. 

This vault by utilizing an immutable 
law of Nature keeps out water and 
protects against the destructive ele- 
ments in the ground. During the 
many years it has been in use the 
Clark Grave Vault has never failed. 
[t is made of Keystone Copper Steel. 


Leading funeral directors gladly sup- 


; . ° - 
ply the Clark Grave Vault because | : 
Pe. | good time as much as I ever did, but 


they know it is the standard of pro-| 


tection. They deliver with each 
vault our guaranty for fifty years. 
Less than Clark complete protect 
no protection at all! 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 








ALL TIME! 


Get into the game 
with Spalding equip- 
ment — standard of 
the world for nearly 


half a century. Bats, 

Balls, Gloves, Shoes, Uniforms— 
usedandendorsed by‘BigLeague”’ 
players. Write for free catalogue. 
soa BE RSE lte te 
Ball Record, 25c. ‘ 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
and all large cities 
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some time and breath. I grant that 
the Legion is a great, fraternal, social, 
patriotic organization, which I am sure 
has done much—I will say, even, that 
it has done more than any other body 
of men—to advance and perpetuate the 
truly fine ideals which impelled America 
to go to war. And those were fine 
ideals. Brave days! They shine yet 
like bright stars of wholesome promise 
through the murk of selfishness and 
greed that has come with the after- 
math of that struggle. The Legion has 
done that, I know. It is a circulating 
medium for the great fellowship which 
none but those who have endured the 
‘ommon. experiences of camp, deck and 
trench can know; and I grant the im- 
portance and the desirability of these 
things, because man cannot live by 
bread alone. Yet he cannot live with- 
out bread. It is the practical, the defi- 
nitely assayable benefits to its member- 
ship that I inquire about. In_ other 
words, why should I join the Legion 
except to have a good time? I like a 


I’m married now. A little family will 
be coming on. I’m beginning to appre- 
ciate the meaning of responsibility. I’m 
looking ahead, for myself and for my 
associates, my community and country, 
because I know that as they prosper I 
shall prosper. In the light of these 
things, what can you say to recommend 
your Legion? 

Buddy, you simplify matters wonder- 
fully. I am going to answer your ques- 
tion by dwelling for a few minutes on 
just one topic—the influence of The 
American Legion with Congress, the 
national law-making body of the land. 
It may surprise you to know just how 
greatly the laws affect your prosperity. 
Every citizen, you know, in theory has 
a voice in his government. He helps 
make the laws which will be wisest and 





best and which will enhance most the 
general prosperity of all. But in prac- 
tice just what does this amount to? 
What can you, for instance, point to 
in the way of national legislation and 
say definitely, “I helped start that.” 
Maybe not a great deal. But the aver- 
age everyday member of the Legion can 
point to a lot. His voice in govern- 
ment counts more than the voice of the 
outsider because the Legion has erected 
an elaborate national mechanism de- 
signed solely for the purpose of ampli- 
fying—like those loud-speaker contrap- 
tions the orators use—the voice of its 
membership in the country’s affairs, 
and consequently their own affairs. 
Wally has pictured that very idea in 





his cartoon in this issue. ‘ 
You have benefited by this, even 
though you are not a Legion member 


|who has pulled his own weight in the 


boat. In twenty-odd States an adjust- 
ment of compensation or “bonus” has 
been paid to veterans. In every single 
instance it was the Legion, with its 
organization, that helped, and helped 
materially, to get those “bonuses” 


Record 


through. 
they never would have gone through 
save for the Legion. 
Congress will pass a law—there is no 
doubt about this—opening government 
hospitals to all veterans who need 
treatment, whether their disability was 
caused by the service or not. The Le- 
gion did that. And then there is the 
national adjusted compensation fight, 
For four years the Legion has carried 
the brunt of this fight. It looks as if 
victory will come very soon. But if it 
doesn’t come soon it will come eventu- 
ally. And if you don’t believe the 
Legion has done this, ask the interests 
who are fighting adjusted compensa- 
tion. They will tell you what the Le. 
gion has done, and they may use some 
language reminiscent of the first ser- 
geant’s in the telling. 

Or, if I could digress from this sub. 
ject of legislation, I might mention 
other things the Legion has done for 
you. Through its employment offices 
located throughout the country it has 
obtained work for a million men. It 
put five hundred thousand men to work 
in thirty days in the spring of 1922 
and, according to industrial experts, 
turned the tide of hard times. Through 


its national service officers it has ob 
tained the adjudication of claims 
against the Government in favor of 


veterans totaling more than $5,000,000. 
Maybe you didn’t get a job or a claim 
settled yourself, but you prospered by 
these acts. There is an economic link 
which binds us all—especially us veter. 
ans who are about of an age. When 
you lift one out of the rut you hel 
all his comrades a little. 

But to return to this matter of the 
Legion’s giving its members a stronger 
voice in the matter of law making. 

A Legion member—just an ordinary 
John Citizen—gets an idea. He springs 
it on his local post. It goes pretty well. 
The post frames it into a resolution, 
Now this post has a hand in selecting 
a delegate to go to the Legion national 
convention—the next one will be held 
in St. Paul this fall. Delegate goes 
“instructed” as per post resolution, 
which in due course becomes a resolu- 
tion of the national convention—a plank 
in the Legion’s national platform. One 
Legionnaire can start the ball rolling, 
you see. Interested? 

Rather. What happens newt? 

Well, national conventions may pro- 
pose but Congress disposes—in matters 
touching legislation. The master’s 
voice of Congress is the people back 


home. Now the Legion maintains in 
Washington a National Legislative 
Committee. The job of this committee 


is to help Legion convention resolutions 
to become laws. This committee acts 
as a sort of a liaison officer between the 
Legionnaires back home and the Con- 
gressmen on Capitol Hill. It is delicate 
and particular work, but work that has 
been pursued with great success from 
the Legion’s standpoint. In four years 
no less than 122 national laws, spon- 
sored by the Legion, have been passed. 
I will run over a few of these legislative 
achievements: 

In 1919: 

American Legion chartered by the 
United States Government. 

Congressional investigation of 
proper care of disabled veterans. 

Increased appropriations for disabled 
veterans by $90,000,000 annually and 
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WITH 
VICTORY 
IN 
SIGHT! 


With the enemy's right 


and its left weakening, 


Let Us strengthen our forces 


and attack the center in a final 


blow. 


Bring Up 


the Reserves 


Call Out 


the New Recruits 


Roll In a record member- 
ship—and the fight is won. 


The Legion Cannot Be 
Annihilated 


It Will Go Forward 


READ the issues of the WEEK- 
LY for March 14 (page 2)— 
March 21 (page 25)—March 28 
(page 23)—and go to it. 


READ also the March 21 issue 
(page 26). 


But anyway--- 


“LET'S GO” 








ly and 








increased compensation of individuals | ep 


| from $30 to $80 a month. 

In 1920: 

$125,000,000 voted for death and dis- 
ability claims. 

$97,000,000 voted for benefit of dis- 
abled men undergoing vocational train- 
ing, including $7,000,000 for increase of 
training pay to individuals. 

$48,000,000 for better hospitals and 
for special benefits for sick and wounded 
in hospitals. 

$8,463,000 for development of twenty- 
six separate land settlement projects 
for benefit of veterans. 

Revision of Articles of War and 
manual of army court-martial. 

Increase of pay of men still in Army 
and Navy. 

_Amendments to Civil Service Law 
giving special preferential rights to 
veterans. 

Law passed giving veterans special 
rights in filing on unoccupied govern- 
ment lands. 

Wrote Adjusted Compensation Bill 
and obtained its passage by House of 
Representatives. 

Publication of slacker lists. 

In 1921: 


Creation of United States Veterans 


Bureau. 


Return of body of Unknown Soldier. | 


$37,000,000 for new hospitals. 

$20,277,000 for more land-settlement 
projects. 

$158,000,000 for compensation for 
and hospitalization of disabled. 

$65,000,000 for vocational training. 

Preferred right of entry to United 
States for alien relatives of veterans 
under new immigration laws. 

Congressional inquiry into escape of 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll. 


Free transportation to United States 


for veterans and families stranded 
abroad. 

Bestowal of Congressional Medal on 
Unknown American, French and Bri- 
ish soldiers. 

In 1922: ; 

Adjusted Compensation Bill passed 
by House and Senate; vetoed by Presi- 
dent Harding; repassed over veto by 
House by two-thirds’ majority required; 
failed of repassage in Senate by four 
votes. 

$15,000,000 for land projects in which 

| veterans were given preferential rights. 
$582,000,000 for the disabled. 

Restrictive immigration law. 

War profiteering exposed by The 
American Legion Weekly, and Depart- 
ment of Justice and War Department 


moved to act against it, $500,000 being | 


appropriated for purpose. 

In 1923: 

$451,000,000 for the disabled. 

Many amendments obtained to exist- 
ing disabled legislation, creating liber- 
alizing provisions thereof, and extend- 
ing benefits. 

Exposure of corruption, waste and 
mismanagement in Veterans Bureau; 
Senatorial inquiry of Bureau obtained; 
most of evidence that committee ob- 
tained and revealed at public hearings 


| which attracted national attention sup- | 


plied by Legion. 

Well, now—hmmm—so the Legion’s 
| done all that. You know, I’ve read 
| about a lot of those things in the 
papers, but I didn’t know it was the 

Legion that started them. 

Yes, the Legion’s done all these 
things, and I’ve just skimmed here 
and there through the list of national 


achievements. In every State we have | 


(Continued on page 22) 
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From woodchuck 
to wolf — 
the new 


Savage Sporter 
will drop 
them all— 


22 cal. .... $19.50 
.25-.20 cal. . . $23.50 
.32-.20 cal. . . $23.50 


A= the fine points of the popular 
last year’s model—plus some new 
refinements that make this the finest 
repeater you ever saw for all kinds of 
small and medium game. 

Just look at that bolt action for 
example—notice how it cocks? Half 
on the opening movement—half on the 
close—just glides along—it’s so smooth. 

The loading is quick and positive. 
You simply push in the box magazine 
holding five cartridges—then after 
shooting them all, just slip) out the 
empty magazine and slip in an extra 
loaded magazine. 

And no wonder you can get a good 
bead—the sturdy hi-power rifle sights 
are new refinements—unusually strong 
and accurate—a German silver front 
sight and flat topped elevator adjust- 
ment rear sight. 

Safe and quick, too—the safety is 
worked by the thumb of the firing hand 
when the rifle is in a shooting position 
—no waste of time there. 

And finally take one more look at the 

. prices. Only $23.50 for a .25-.20 or 
.32-.20 repeating rifle—the lowest 
price of any rifle made in these calibers. 

Write us for interesting catalog de- 
scribing the details of the new Sporter 
and the complete line of Savage fire- 
arms and ammunition. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 716, Utica, N. ¥. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stecens Arms Company 


SAVAGE. 
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On with the Dance— 
Here’s Real Music! 


Why run out to a cabaret every time you 
want to dance? There’s many an evening's 
fun right at home—provided there’s good 
music. And there’s always good music 
where there’s a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


If you want to be a popular host, be ready 
with your Hohner at impromptu parties, after 
dinner dances and social gatherings. Produce 
your pocket orchestra, announce a good fox 
trot or one step, and surprise your guests 
with some real snappy harmony. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50c up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 163, 
New York City. 
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VINE 


WHITE 


FY 
DUPLICATE IT FOR 
LESS THAN s752° 


Just send $2.00 deposit to show your good faith (or 

postman $2.00 on delivery) and we will send this besutital 
latest style diamond ring. If satisfied after trial, pay only 
$4.60 a month for only ten months, Total price $48.00. 


SET WITH BLUE SAPPHIRES 


The sparkling, blue white, perfectly cut, genuine diamond 
in the center is set off attractively by the two deep blue 
sapphires set on either side in the shanks of mounting. 
The ring is 18 karat solid white gold, hand engraved and 
pierced, and Jooks like solid platinum. SEND FOR IT. 


ORDER IT ON FREE TRIAL 
Compare it with any $75.00 diamond. We will give you a 
written guarantee that every penny you paid will be re- 
turned, if you are not satisfied and return the ring within 
the ten days’ trial. Can not be equaled as a bargain. 


Write for BARGAIN CATALOG 
It brings our large jewelry store right into your home. 
Compare our prices! $1,000,000 Stock. EASY TERMS. 
STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
(Diamond Importers — Established 1878) 











63 PARK ROW, Dept. 1619, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





‘What the Auxiliary Is Doing 


N every period of this country’s 


history American women have 
proudly commemorated the service 
of their fathers, sons and hus- 


bands who fought America’s wars. Al- 
though comparatively small numeric- 
ally, such organizations as the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and the 
Daughters of the War of 1812 were 
pioneer societies whose influence and 
| prestige were notable long before wom- 
an’s developing consciousness of her 
| citizenship rights brought her the vote. 
After the Civil War, the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps enjoyed an unparalleled 
|growth as a woman’s organization, 
|} matching in vigor and accomplishment 
the Grand Army of the Republic. One 
likes to think of the Women’s Relief 
Corps as the faithful helpmate of the 
G. A, R. during the long years, the in- 
separable aid of the Civil War veterans 
|in the tasks of peace. The Women’s 
| Relief Corps, like the G. A. R., gave 
to the country a splendid tradition of 
patriotism and civic duty—a tradition 
which expanded gloriously when all the 
women of the country found themselves 
called upon to undertake new duties 
and make new sacrifices when the 
United States entered the World War 
in 1917. 

The American Legion Auxiliary, com- 
posed of the mothers, wives, daughters 
and sisters of the soldiers and sailors 
of the World War, has in the four years 
of its history done more than give its 
help in the activities of the Legion it- 
self. It has grown strong and great 
by its own efforts and has attained a 
prestige which is an inspiring augury 
of its future place in American life. 
In the short period of its growth it 
has enrolled more than 200,000 women 
in all the states of the union and in 
America’s outlying territories. It now 
has 6,000 units. When the Auxiliary 
held its national convention at San 
Francisco last November, fifty-three 
departments of the Auxiliary sent dele- 
gates, and that congress demonstrated 
that the Auxiliary has in every state 
leaders who have won outstanding posi- 
tions in public and social life. That 
convention heard a recounting of a re- 
|'markable program of accomplishment, 
not only nationally, but also in each 
|state and in each community having 
|an auxiliary unit. 
| The Auxiliary always has been the 
|most sympathetic friend of the dis- 
| abled service man—because woman’s ca- 
| pacity for sympathy and helpfulness is 
lever greater than man’s. So, there- 

| fore, not only has the Auxiliary accom- 
|plished through its national rehabili- 
tation and hospitalization committees 
| truly worthwhile tasks for the men in 
hospitals and those men helpless in 
| their own homes; it has also set a noble 
| standard of helpfulness in each Auxil- 
‘iary unit. Reports were read at San 
Francisco showing that in every state 
Auxiliary units have been doing relief 
work of an intensely practical char- 
acter. Units from Massachusetts to 
Oregon have as a matter of course sent 
food and clothing to tuberculous service 
men in the government hospitals in 
Arizona and New Mexico. The Auxiliary 
in Minnesota provided hundreds of dis- 
abled men with employment in making 
artificial poppies, and the profits from 
the sale of these poppies were used to 





buy comforts for the disabled. So, in 
all the other states—New Jersey, Ohio, 
Kansas, every single department. 

In New York the Auxiliary raised 
in a single compaign $84,000 for the 
Veterans’ Mountain Camp, established 
by the New York department of the 
Legion for service men suffering from 
tuberculosis, and the women pledged 
themselves to help raise the endowment 
fund for the camp to $2,500,000. Not 
only this, but each unit in New York 
State pledged itself to send a box of 
supplies to the hospital camp—sheets, 
pillowslips, towels, underwear, pajamas, 
sweaters, slippers and socks. Who said 
the war has been forgotten? 

A guest house in Washington, main- 
tained by the Auxiliary, is available 
for ex-service men visiting the national 
capital. A special committee of the 
Auxiliary is studying the problem of 
the needy and orphaned children of 
World War service men. In several 
states which have homes for orphans 
of service men of all wars the Aux- 
iliary has visiting committees which 
gladden the hearts of the children with 
friendly calls and something more 
substantial than calls frequently during 
the year. The Auxiliary Department 
of Michigan helped found the Children’s 
Billet at Otter’s Lake, which has been 
taken over by the National Child Wel- 
fare Committee of the Legion as the 
first of a series of regional homes. The 
Auxiliary units of Kansas have made 
possible the fulfillment of the dream of 
another regional home at Independence, 
Kansas, planned after a large tract of 
land and a gift of money had been 
turned over to the Legion by Daniel 
Dabney, a Kansas father of two de- 
ceased World War veterans. This gift 
was conditioned upon the raising of 
$100,000 by the Legion, and the Kansas 
Auxiliary has made it certain that this 
sum will be raised. 

Twelve thousand women compose the 
Massachusetts Department of the Auxi- 
liary, which last year spent $40,000 on 
welfare work. The units have not only 
provided financial assistance to needy 
veterans and their families, paid doc- 
tor’s bills and supplied food and other 
necessities of life; it has also pro- 
vided entertainment for men in hos- 
pitals —harbor trips, excursions, en- 
tertainments and weekly trips to 
theatres. The Massachusetts Depart- 
ment also established “The Disabled 
Service Men’s Exchange,” a store not 
run for profit, but to sell articles made 
by service men in hospitals. In one 
year this store returned to disabled 
men $15,280 from the sale of articles 
which these men had made. The 750 
men who benefited by the store’s sales 
came from all sections of the country. 

The relations between the Auxiliary 
and the Legion are those of mutual help 
and friendship, and each organization 
is pledged to do its utmost to build up 
the other. The Auxiliary has already 
firmly established its position outside 
the Legion among the foremost women’s 
organizations of the country. Its growth 
will be rapid as the realization comes 
that membership in the Auxiliary is a 
privileged honor. An Auxiliary mem- 
ber has every right to an honest pride 
—the same sort of pride that she had 
in the war service of those dear to her. 
That pride will grow with the years. 
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On Guard for the Disabled | IB — a 
‘ (Continued from page 11) | 
, ton bureaucracy on his neck from the oa 
in start, but he fought them in true sailor | BK 
0, fashion and won. — 
Colonel Galbraith convinced Presi- 
ed dent Harding his consolidation theory J 
he was the nght one, and by congres- | = >< 
ed sional enactment the three scattered | BA 
he agencies were combined in the United | 
m States Veterans’ Bureau in August of | 
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Why Stend Investors 


prefer these 7% Bonds 


ECAUSE they are absolutely safe, be- 
cause they afford the largest return of any 
high grade security and because they do not 
fluctuate in value, these first mortgage 7% 
bonds, issued by the South’s Oldese Mortgage 
Investment House, are preferred by shrewd in- 


vestors in every section of the country. 


Behind Adair Protected Bonds is 58 years® 
active association with the growth and develop- 
ment of real estate in Southern cities, 58 years’ 
cumulative experience in making first mortgages 
without loss to a single investor. 


The high character of Adair Protected Bonds, 
backed by the reputation of this strong company, 
which is generally recognized as the foremost 
authority upon Southern Real Estate values and 
conditions, has met with the approval of banks, 
insurance companies and trustees as well as in- 
dividual investors. 

FREE BOOKLET €XPLAINS 
Send for this booklet which will enable you to 
select your investments with absolute safety. 


ADAIR. PROTECTED 
First Mortgage BON DS « Real Estate 


Apair Reatty & Trust Co. 
Dept. D1, Healey Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me without charge or obli- 
gation a copy of your booklet, “How to 
wudge Southern Mortgage Bonds.” 
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If 
He Had 
Only 


Invested 
Safely ! 


How many women are today “in reduced cir- 
cumstances” because the securities left to them by 
their husbands had little real value and did not 
yield a good, regular income ! 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds, based on stable 
security, have never delayed a day in paying in- 
terest or principal when due. ey are worry-free 
securities. And they pay up to 7!6°% interest— 
the Florida rate. Mail the coupon today for book- 
let, “The Ideal Investment.” 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 
Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
707 Miller Building. Miami, Florida 


See ea ae ee ee rhharwWm"l ooo" dl 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company | 
707 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 
Please send me the booklet “The Ideal Invest- | 


ment,”’ with circular describing a good 754% first 
mortgage bond issue. 
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The Legion’s Legislative Record 


(Continued from page 19) 


our legislative workers, and every state 
Legion organization can point to a 
record of accomplishment. It’s organi- 
zation that does it—organized force 
which has the support of public confi- 
dence. 

What is the extent of that force? 
Let’s see, you were saying the Legion 
membership was— 

Around 700,000 that’s fully paid up 

and, by the way, that’s the only sort 
of membership we count. I suppose if 
we wanted to run in delinquents and 
mere well-wishers and button wearers, 
as I hear some organizations do, we 
could say we had a million and a half 
names on our rolls. But it’s the man 
who pays his national dues who sup- 
plies the gas that makes the old engine 
go and grind out the stuff that helps 
him and his buddies. The Legion isn’t 
simply out for numbers. It is out to 
do things. 

But supposing you did have this mil- 
lion and a half all paying their dollars 
down on the nail? 

That would double our strength, 
double our effort, double our accom- 
plishment. The Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Bill would have been passed long 
ago and you'd had your share—a good 
round $500 in a home or farm, or a 
$1,500 life insurance policy; something 
that would have made the road to suc- 
cess a little smoother. With that out 
of the way, the Legion could have gone 
on to other items in its program. The 
universal draft act, for example—a 





proposed law drafting in time of war 
not only men for the armed forces but 
labor for the munitions factories and 
capital for those factories as well. It 
would eliminate profiteering. It would 
be the biggest peace move that could 
happen. 

But what the Legion intends to do— 

I could talk a week about that. We 
have a wonderful program. The Legion 
intends to do whatever its members 
want it to do. They run the outfit. 
You have heard a few of the things the 
Legion has done, and it is just getting 
under way; its future is as great as 
America itself. With a million more 
members Legion stock would go up just 
about 133 percent and every member 
would get dividends in about that 
amount on the money he invests in a 
membership card. 
,. That is why we are out for members 
this spring—and, incidentally, that is 
why we are getting them. The way 
things are going we ought to pass the 
million mark this year. Well, I must 
be strolling on. So long. 

A minute there, neighbor. Before 
you go would you like to take my name 
and my dollar, plus whatever your local 
post dues are? Then you'll have one 
less man to get to hit that million. 

Sure, buddy. Thanks. Drop around to 
the clubhouse Friday night. Smoker 
and business session. It’s getting on 
to time we were picking a delegate to 
go up to the state convention. 


The Legion and Its Home Town 


(Continued from page 5) 


sands of black walnut trees, furnished 
by the Department of Forestry, along 
the national highways and in public 
squares. The trees were dedicated as 
memorials to men who ga’e their lives 
in the World War. Posts in every other 
state also have planted trees to beautify 
their communities and honor the dead 
of the World War. 

Throughout the country stand mag- 
nificent community buildings, public 
clubhouses, open day and night to all 
citizens, the centers of social life and 
entertainment, provided by Legion 
posts. At San Diego, California, the 
Legion post has made a community cen- 
ter of the largest and most beautiful 
building erected for the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. The Legion has been the 
most powerful force in the community 
center movement, and posts everywhere 
are planning structures which will 
transform the whole social life of their 
towns and cities. 

Sidney L. Smith Post of Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, was true to Legion 
standards when it established a free 
employment bureau for harvest hands, 
providing tents with floors and electric 
lights, army cots, stationary and shower 
baths. In a single season 1,100 men 
were registered. Men have been sent as 
far as 200 miles in response to tele- 
phone and telegraph requests. Since 
the bureau was established there has 
been no trouble with the I. W. W. in 
this section of the harvest country. 

Philip K. Lighthall Post of Syracuse, 
New York, is one of a large number of 
posts which have helped conduct citi- 


zenship courses for aliens and have had 
charge of naturalization ceremonies in 
United States courtrooms. 

Arthur J. Stuart Post of Lubec, 
Maine, gave its town its first annual 
picnic, providing coffee and fish chowder 
for six hundred persons and requesting 
the townspeople to bring only bowls 
and spoons. 

Carroll Farmer Post of Marfa, Texas, 
bought an electric fire alarm siren, pro- 
vided a fire truck for its town and 
equipped a fire house, all without dona- 
tions by persons outside the Legion. 
The post commander then became chief 
of the volunteer fire department, in 
which all the members of the post en- 
rolled. 

Quentin Roosevelt Post of Oyster 
Bay, New York, organized a first aid 





ALLY’S membership car- 

toon on page 10, which 
compresses into one page of pic- 
tures the equivalent of a half- 
hour talk on reasons for joining 
the Legion, is available to posts 
for reproduction in local news- 
papers, post publications, pos- 
ters, etc., in mat form, at a cost 
of 60 cents, postpaid. Orders 
for mats should be sent to The 
American Legion Weekly, 627 
West 43d Street, New York City. 
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AND tnvESTMENTS 








Buying on Margin 


Buying on margin consists in putting up 
a portion of the purchase price of an invest- 
ment and borrowing the balance Suppose 
you have a thousand dollars and you decide 
you'll purchase one hundred shares of a stock 
selling at one hundred dollars a share. If 
you paid for the stock outright it would cost 
you ten thousand dollars, which you haven’t 
got. With your thousand, however, you 
go to a broker and place your order; you 
give him your money and he advances nine 
thousand dollars of his own, and buys the 
hundred shares. You pay him interest on 
the nine thousand dollars He credits 
your account with the dividends, if and as 
received, and renders you «a monthly state- 
ment showing the status of the transaction. 
Itmay be the dividends will pay the interest. 
Maybe not 

With one thousand dollars you have pur- 
chased ten thousand dollars’ worth of stock. 
If the shares advance ten points in price, 
and you sell, the account has gredit of eleven 
thousand dollars, of which nine belongs to 
the broker, and two to you. In ether words, 
you have doubled your money. The broker, 
ef course, has profited only to the amount 
of his commissions and the interest on his 
loanto you. The certifieate for the hundred 
shares of stock is registered in his name, and 
he keeps it in his possession. He has no 
stake in any profits you may make, but on 
the other hand he assumes no risk. If in- 
stead of going up, the stock starts going 
down, he waits until it has declined say 
seven points and then asks you to put up 
more cash. If vou are unable to do this 
and the stock shows no signs of slackening 
its downward course, he may sell you out 
If he sells at ninety-one and say $9,075 are 
realized from the sale he credits you with 
seventy-five dollars and pays himself back. 
the nine thousand he loaned you. You 
have had a one-tenth interest in the hun- 
dred shares; if the price declines and your 
one-tenth interest disappears so does your 
thousand dollars. Which is only another 
way of saying, “vou lose.” 

Margin buying is the method popular 
with speculators because it enables them 
to buy larger blocks of stock than they could 
do # they were obliged to put up the whole 
purchase price. Hence they are in a posi- 
tion to gain larger profits in case their pure 
chases advance in prie. On the other hand 
asudden shrinkage in quotations will wipe 
out many margin speculators, who, if they 
had bought outright —that is paid for their 
shares in full—would have a paper loss only, 
and a chance to hold on until prices ad- 
vanced once again. Further, most. people 
who buy on margin buy larger blocks of 
stock than they are justified in doing, and 
this is frequently one of the main contrib- 
uting causes to their downfall. They all 
expect to win, of course. All gamblers do. 
But in buying securities—any kind—it is 
only prudent to give as much, if not more, 
thought to the possibilities of loss as well as 
of gain. Margin buying particularly is not 
for the inexperienced; it contains too many 
elements of risk to make it much more than 
a gainble at best, and for the person not in 
& position to keep in close and constant 
touch with his purchases it is a gamble 
pure and simple. Better to make a little, 
and be sure one’s money is safe than to try 
© make a lot and find one’s woney gone. 
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What financial editors of 


national magazines have said about 


COLUMBIA 
BONDS 


“..one of the finest investments you could 
buy.” 
“\..A very safe and reliable investment.” 


“The Columbia Mortgage Company en- 
joys a good reputation, and the bonds 
they offer for sale are well regarded.” 


“In our opinion Columbia Bonds are safe 
for investment.” 


“First mortgage bonds offered by good 
houses constitute a safe investment, 
yielding something better than the aver- 
age return; and we have confidence in 
the concern* mentioned in your !etter.” 


“...an excellent opportunity to diversify 
your security holdings over a period of 
years.” 


“The Company* is noted for the selection 
of its offerings.” 


“The Columbia Mortgage Company is an 
excellently managed institution....Its offi- 
cers and directors are men of undeniably 
good rating in the real estate field and 
in the business world. We believe the 
6',% bonds sold by this organization 
merit your favorable consideration.” 

“We know that they * are absolutelysound 
and reliable in every way.” 


“COLUMBIA MorTGAGE COMPANY 


Columbia Mortgage Building 
4 East 43rd Street New York City 


This Brings the Book 


‘at an tear 7a eee ee 


COLUMBIA MORTGAGE CO.., 4 East 43rd St., New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly mail copy of your new booklet showing how 
to achieve financial) independence via the Columbia System. 
4-Q-253 
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The Very Latest 
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zee most stylish 

nd popular dress 
for 1924. A master 
designers prize-win- 
n masterpiece 
Excelientiy made of 
the finest quality cot 
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em. so get yours 

TODAY. be] 


Send No Money 
But rush your order now! 
Give us Name, Address 

and Size. We will ship the dress 
by parcel post. Pay the mailman 
$3.98 and postage when the 
package arrives. Then ex- 
amine othe dress in your own 
bom satisfied in 


every w 
tous. ‘ond we will & 
every cent of your money. 









Build aGood Business 
e Good Mow Doing It 


Sell auto owne nd hous cs our 
ALLELE AN ‘Mt 10. an tFURNIT RE 
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ALUKLEAN ‘MFG. CO. 1. home Isiand City, N. ¥. 


Tlew Worcs, New Words 


thousands of them spelled. 
pronounced.and defined tm 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The 
“Supreme 












go are 
















Authority er 
& aFew Samples: & 
F Esthonia  sippio Ruthene 
aerograph askari broadcast 4 
Blue Cross cyper agrimotor ! 
rotogravure _ stcllite Devil Dog 
Air Council sterol hot pursuit 
mystery ship taiga abreaction 
capital ship sokol activation 
affectivity Swaraj photostat 
mud gun realtor overhead 






megabar soviet Red Star 


*. Is this Storehouse 
of Information 








2700 pages 
6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases 


Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionare™S 


Write for a sample page of the New Words specimen 
Regular and India Papers, FREE. Name m Leaion wie 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mase.,U.S.A. 


'campaign for the poor of its town at 
Christmas time and made up baskets 
for the neediest families, giving each 
enough food to last a week. The post 
|also had charge of Christmas carol 
| singing and planted a live, twenty-foot 
| Christmas tree in the town square to be 
the center of the community celebra- 
tions on future Christmas days. 
Marvin E. Stainton Post of Laurel, 
Mississippi, helped make its town one 
big flower and vegetable garden by dis- 
| tributing free seeds it obtained from the 
| Congressman of its district. The post 
| placed posters throughout the town and 
| conducted a newspaper campaign in ad- 
| vance of the seed distribution in order 
;to insure success of its plans. 
| Charles H. Carey Post of Salem, Ohio, 
}erected street signs throughout its city, 
| placed waste paper receptacles at con- 
venient spots and conducted an open-air 
dance pavilion. 
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When a new state hospital was being 
completed in Ilazleton, Pennsylvania, 
Hazleton Post staged a local talent 
show which provided $4,000 for the fur- 
nishing of a nurses’ home. 

Space restricts this recital to the 
barest mention of only a few of the 
multitude of accomplishments of Legion 
posts for their communities. This story 
can give no more than a glimpse of the 
posts at work, just as the topical review 
in a motion picture show can flash only 
a few pictures of a world teeming with 
happenings we should like to see and 
hear about. The Weekly in each issue 
publishes stories of the posts at work, 
and this magazine’s files constitute a 
rich service record of the whole Legion 
at work for community betterment, 
Every Legionnaire is helping build an 
institution whose work and power in the 
towns and cities of America will be re- 
membered always. 


With Privilege of Stopover 


(Continued from page 7) 


a cold one. I'll catch 
up on my sleep after I’ve attended to 
|some things back in town. All the 
| beds are comfortable—you'll have either 
| six or seven to choose from. There’s 
plenty of oil and plenty of chow, and 
if you want a wood fire tonight there 
ought to be plenty of dry logs in the 
shed.” 
| “Going to leave Martin where you 
| put him?” 
| “Sure! 


hot bath—then 


Give him some blankets and 


|feed him—it’s all that’s coming to 
| him.” 
x 
Bill watched Galloway drive down 


the trail without as much regret as the 
prospect might well have commanded. 
He was sorry to be out of touch with 
Barbara Winston; he felt, more and 
more, that she was about the only sym- 
pathetic figure on either side. And, 
whatever happened, it seemed to him, 
she was facing a severe disillusionment. 
For it didn’t seem possible, now, for 
her father to come through this busi- 
ness with any great credit. He wasn’t, 
if Bill could read the signs, going to 
the Senate; his chances for the Presi- 
dency were inferior to those of Com- 
rade Debs—for Debs, at least, had 
com nominated, and Bill, somehow, 
couldn’t see Winston’s chance of ever 
hearing himself named in a national 
convention. Not after this. 

He looked in at Martin after Gallo- 
way had gone; that sorry scoundrel 
was asleep. Bill himself settled down, 
in the big living room, to read. He 
built up a fire; stretched out before it on 
a deep couch, and surrendered himself 
to the rhythmic prose of Joseph Con- 


rad’s “Nostromo” —a book he had 
never before had time to finish. But 
he didn’t read much; he yielded, soon, 


to his own weariness, and he awoke 
to find the room dark except for the 
glow of the dying fire, which had col- 
lapsed into embers. 

Bill felt enormously refreshed. But 
he had, too, a queer and unaccountable 
feeling of being watched. He had a 
flashlight in his pocket, and even he- 
fore he lighted the lamps in the living 
room he went and had another look at 
Martin. His prisoner was awake this 
time, and growled at him in surly 





fashion, 


“Hey—give me some light!” he said. 
“And I’m hungry. Don’t I eat?” 

“Wait and see,” Bill advised. “You 
don’t rate many luxuries—I’ll tell you 
that much! Unless—you don’t happen 
to feel like coming clean and telling 
me the story of your life?” 

“Go to hell!” said Martin. 

Bill chuckled. 

But food was, distinctly, in order, 
and he went into the kitchen and tried 
his hand. He had to admire the com- 
pleteness with which Galloway’s larder 
was stocked. He hadn’t guessed that 
so many things came in cans. Gallo- 
way, plainly, was a luxurious brute; 
he even had a supply of some sort of 
butter substitute, which tasted ex- 
tremely good. He also didn’t believe 
in prohibition, or did believe in pre- 
paredness against chills and other ail- 
ments, for Bill made his way into a 
locked closet which contained a truly 
remarkable assortment of medicinal 
liquors, ranging from vintage cham- 
pagne to pre-war Scotch whiskey. It 
seemed to Bill, all things being con- 
sidered, that he was entitled to make 
any use of this stock that the condition 
of his health might suggest. And he 
felt a cold coming on. 

It amused him to prepare an elabo- 
rate tray for Martin; after he had 
taken it to him he ate his own meal, 
before the fire, which he had built up 
again. He meant to sleep before it; 
the couch was at least as comfortable 
as any bed could be, and there was 
something about the situation, or the 
place, or both, that made the idea of 
definitely undressing and going to bed 
out of the question. A gale was blow- 
ing up; it was beginning to rain when 
Bill got to work in the kitchen, and by 
the time he had cleaned up afterw ard 
—it must, by then, have been after 
nine—the rain was being driven against 
the house with the force of hail, and 
the wind was howling outside like a 
lost soul in torment. 

Bill’s nerves were pretty good, but 
the house and the mad noises it began, 
now, to make, affected them, even so. 
He moved about, flashlight in hand, 
seeking the source of some of these 
sounds. <A shutter was banging; he 
ran it down and fastened it. But 
there were strange rustlings; he could 
account for them only by supposing that 
here and there the wind was finding an 
entrance. 
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Outside, now and again, a branch 
must have crashed down; sometimes a| 
whole tree. He went outside, once, | 
and stood on the veranda, and the force | 
of the gale threw — back against the | a 
door. Here was such a storm as one} a : ] b 
read about. The force of the wind was | a : your c u 
almost eS was a a ; . 
living, malignant thing that seized upon h 
him, assailed him, sought, with a de- fres 
liberate and terrible ferocity, to de- A ; e 
stroy him. VY a 
And he could not escape the feeling Yi ] 
that, outside, some one was prowling; | ourse 
that he was being watched; that, in 
spite of the fury of the storm, some | 
one was spying upon him, awaiting the 
right moment to attack him. He would 
have liked to talk even to Martin, but | 
that surly brute had only grunted in| 
answer to Bill’s more or less cheerful | 
remarks when he took him his food. 
He lay down, leaving the lamps 
alight, and tried to sleep. But whether | 
his long oblivion in the afternoon had 
satisfied the demands of his body and 
mind for rest, or whether his nervous- 
ness Was responsible, he couldn’t achieve 
even the preliminaries of sleep. He 
tried to read, but a consuming restless- 
ness was upon him. 
He knew, with his mind’s knowledge, 
now, that he was hearing sounds that 
had no existence save in his imagina- 
tion. Wild shrieks rang out, and sent 
him, listening, peering out, to the door. 
It was the wind that shrieked. He 
knew it. But it was one thing to know 
that—and quite another to believe it. | 
And then, at last, upon one of his | 
trips to the veranda, when, for a mo- | 
ment, the force of the gale had died a 
little, and the rain came down straight, 
in a relentless downpour, he heard a 
new sound—a real sound, that he could 
identify. It was the unmistakable din 
of a racing motor, complaining against 
the hopeless task it was being called 
upon to perform. It roared out, died, 
sounded again. 
At once something snapped in Bill’s 
brain and he was himself again. Here 
was something definite. A car was 
struggling against that terrific grade 
—difficult enough for Galloway’s car, 
before the storm, practically impossible 
. negotiation now. Bill could pee ge 
the whole struggle. It had climbed just li . . 
so high—and then something had hap- De 1clousS and Refreshing 
pened—a patch of mud worse than the 
oat, a pon gee ny nn with a a 
of wet and sodden leaves—something. _ . 
They must be out, those from the ear, Tee a Company, Adtonta, Ga» 
pushing, trying to give traction to the 
slipping back wheels, doing all they | Pe 


could to help the conquered motor. AGENTS: § D 
It might be—it must be!—Galloway, a ay 


or some one he had sent. Who else 
would have business upon this mount- 
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down half a dozen times; he was cheered 
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onward, suddenly, by the flashing of 
the lights of the stalled machine. 

The going was better, once he reached 
the trail, and, thanks to the lights, he 
co ' see, now, where the car was— 
rot more than a hundred feet away. 
He saw at once that it wasn’t Gallo- 
way’s car; this was a much bigger and 
more imposing machine. Several fig- 
ures showed about it; once he thought 
he heard a woman’s voice. But that 
was just flatly impossible, he knew. 

And then, all at once, it was neither 
possible nor impossible—it was just so. 
For he not only heard a woman’s voice, 
but recognized it. It was Barbara 
Winston’s. He knew her laugh. 

He stopped short. Here was the last, 
incredible touch. What on earth could 
she be doing here—tonight? Why had 
she left Seattle—the house party? He 
shook his head, doggedly, disgustedly. 
And, just at that moment some one 
about the car must have seen him, for 
he heard a shout, and the beam of a 
spotlight flashed out, and, after waver- 
ing for a moment, centered itself on 
him. He went on, then, and now he 
could see nothing, with the light blind- 
ing him. 

But he could think, even as he strug- 
gled on. And there was, by this time, 
just one fixed thought for him—that, 
of all the crew with which his impulse 
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in Chicago had thrown him, there was 
just one he would trust—Barbara Win- 
ston. If she were here she had some 
good reason for being here. And—if 
she recognized him, all right, and if she | 
didn’t again, all right. 
| She must have seen him, of course, 
| when the spotlight found him; she was 
|having time, therefore, to adjust her- 
self. Then he was upon the car, and 
within five feet of her, and it didn’t 
take the faint, almost imperceptible 
shake of her head to warn him. 

“Hello!” he said. “Some 
here?” 

“Trouble! You could call it that!” 
A big man spoke; a man who towered 
over Bill, and had shoulders like a 


trouble 





wrestler’s. “God knows how we got 

this far—but we’re stuck now. Wheels 
| turn and turn—won’t take hold. We've 
| tried everything. And we’re five miles 
from where we've got to go.” 

“No, you’re not,” said Bill, with de- 
cision. “Come on—block your wheels 
and come with me. I’ve got a place 
about three hundred feet away—fire 
going—give you hot coffee—get the 
lady out of the—” 

He stopped, abruptly, in the middle 
of his sentence. His eyes were drawn, 
with a horrid fascination, to those of a | 
man who was watching him, incredu- 
|lous, aghast. And the eyes were those 
'of the man who had spied him, on the 
train, and caused him to be thrown off 
after Winston. The man recognized 
| him, and Bill could see how amazement 
gave way to suspicion. 

| “Come on up to the house,” he said. | 
“T’ll fix up some hot coffee—food, if 
you’re hungry. And we can bring down 
|some stuff to put under your wheels— 
| may be able to get you out of here yet. 

| Though I don’t see you making another 
five miles uphill tonight—” 

Even as he spoke Bill was sizing up 
the situation. One thing was plain; if 
the man who had been on the train 

| started anything he could see it through. 
| Bill was outnumbered and outweighed. 
There were four men. The big man 
who had spoken first; a dominant, ag- 
gressive man, this, forty years old, per- 
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missed with a glance. The last was 
altogether incongruous in that company. 
He was a clean-cut youngster, with | 
light hair and blue eyes; a smiling, 
pleasant chap, amused by their predica- 
ment, as friendly, in his aspect, as a 
big puppy. The sight of him gave Bill 
his first flash of hope of being able to 
handle the situation should it come to 
a show down. 

Now the big man spoke again. 

“T guess we'll take you at your word,” 
he said. “And much obliged at that! 
Miss Winston oughtn’t to be exposed | 
any longer—” 

“Oh, I’m all right!” said Barbara, 
cheerfully. 

“So, if you’ll show us the way, Mr.—” | 

“My name’s Patterson,” said Bill. ; 
“It isn’t exactly my house, but I’m in 
charge, so to speak—” | 

“Fine! Miss Winston—daughter of | 
the Governor, Mr. Patterson. My name’s 
Hornaday. My secretary, Mr. Garvin.” 
Garvin, it turned out, was the man of 
the train. His eyes quivered as he 
nodded to Bill. “And Jerry Wayne. 
who’s just starting out to do me out of 
my job.” 

“Meaning that I’m learning to wipe 
engines during working hours,” said 
the big youngster, with a grin. “You're 
singing sweet songs about hot coffee, 
Mr. Patterson!” | 

“You the Wayne who played end for 


California last year?” asked Bill. | 
“Thought I recognized you — seen! 
enough pictures of you! All right—| 


let’s go.” 

He took a quick step toward Barbara. 

“Better take my arm, Miss Winston,” 
he said. “I know the way—and it’s 
rather tricky.” 

So they started, with Barbara and 
Bill leading the way. In the tumult 
of the storm they were as safe as 
though they had been alone in the 
woods; it was natural that they should 
talk as they fought against the gale, 
and no one could hear. 

“Nice work!” said Barbara. “I’m 
dying of curiosity —but you’d better 
know why I’m here. Jerry’s all right— | 
and he knows something. He came up 
and got me. He’s on our side. I'll tell 
him about you later. Listen—he thinks 
Dad’s at our place, further up the) 
mountain! Where—oh, where are we | 





going?” 
_“Galloway’s!” said Bill. “TI found | 
him. I can’t begin to explain—but this 


thing’s as twisted up as a fishing line 
in spring! They had some one in your | 
house, pretending to be your father. I 
spotted him—and Galloway and I pulled 
him out last night and brought him up 
here. Galloway left me to watch him— 
I thought your car was one he was 
sending up with some one to relieve me. 
Get it?” 

“Well enough to go on with for now,” 


- said. “You know about Mr. Horna- 
ay—?” 
“Galloway told me_ something. 


Chances are he’s the man behind the 
gun?” 

“Yes! Jerry’s sure of that, too. | 
Dad’s supposed to be ill up here. They | 
think I’m walking into a trap—they 
were afraid to leave me loose. Jerry 
believed what they told him till he saw 
Me—they didn’t know how much I 


haps, and a man plainly accustomed to 
command. Bill’s acquaintance of the 
train; a fellow of a wholly different 
stamp, but swift and resourceful, and | 
dangerous, too. Bill had had proof of 
his strength already. Of the two others 
one was a chauffeur, whom Bill dis- 
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knew, you see—didn’t know I’d seen you 
and found out just what had happened.” 

“They may know it now,” said Bill, 
grimly. “Garvin’s one of the two who 
threw me and your father off the train!” 

“He must have got on at Butte!” she 
said. “If I’d only stayed up I might 
have seen him—!” 

“T doubt it,” said Bill. “Probably 
wouldn’t have made any difference if 
you had.” He stopped short; if he had 
any object at all now in seeing this 
business through it was to spare Bar- 


bara, and he wasn’t going to betray 
his suspicion of her father. He was 
enormously relieved about Barbara, 


anyway; if signs meant anything she 
and Jerry Wayne understood one an- 
other very well indeed, and that struck 
him as being exactly as it should be. 

They could see the lights of Gallo- 
way’s ‘house now, and Bill turned and 
called back to the others, who were 
straggling behind. “Turn to the right 
here,” he shouted. “Look out for 
stumps—they ‘ll trip you—” 

The full force of the wind struck 
them now, coming across the valley, 
and Bill almost carried Barbara the 
rest of the short distance to the house. 
He was nervous, just for a moment, as 
he and Barbara went inside; if Martin 
cried out, now, or made some disturb- 
ance in his cell-like room, trouble might 
be precipitated before he was ready for 
it. And he knew that, were he in 
Martin’s place, he would do just that 
if he heard what Martin was bound to 
hear—to say nothing of the fact that 
Martin might very well recognize 
Hornaday’s voice, or Garvin’s. 

But there was no sound at all, even 
when the others came in and Horna- 
day, looking about, expressed his sur- 
prise at finding such a house in such 
a place. 

“Never knew it was here!” he said. 
“And I must have passed it time and 
again, going up to the Governor’s! I 
suppose the leaves screen it pretty well 
in summer.” 

“They must,” said 
never seen it, either.” 

“Some of you stoke up the fire while 
I fix coffee,” said Bill. 

Sheer instinct made him, on the way 
to the kitchen, unlock the door of Mar- 
tin’s room to have a look at him. He 
did part of that. He unlocked the door. 
But all he could look at was a pile of 
blankets and an extremely empty room, 
through which rain and wind were 
swirling cheerfully—the shutter having 
been torn from the window, and the 
window itself left wide open! As for 
Martin—the old question asked of the 
boy who stood on the burning deck 


Barbara. “I’ve 


| went for him. Where, oh, where was 


he? 

“Oh!” said Bill. 
very nice night! 
you?” 

Martin was gone. That was plain. 
Some one had stolen him away—for if 
anything in the world was sure it was 
that Martin had had no chance to get 
away alone and unaided. He hadn’t 
gone very far, either—but Bill couldn’t 
see that that made any great differ- 
ence, because Martin was safe, even if 
he were looking at Bill now, from 
somewhere outside, and thumbing his 
nose—which was very much the sort of 
ag Martin, Bill was sure, would like 
to do. 

Bill closed the door, softly, and locked 
it, and went, in deep thought, to the 
kitchen, and made coffee. He sought 


“Yes, indeed! A 
Wouldn’t that bump 


| the silver lining to this cloud, and found 


it. Almost anything was better than 
for Martin and Hornaday to establish 
contact; that was certainly true. And 
the chances were that, as a matter of 
fact, this escape of Martin’s had saved 
him, for the moment, from a show down 
for which he was by no means ready, 
He wanted to know a whole lot more 
than he now did before he was faced 
with the need for decisive action— 
which couldn’t in any case, be delayed 
much longer. 

He wasn’t at all surprised when 
Garvin, presently, poked his head 
through the kitchen door and asked if 
he couldn’t help. 

“Sure!” said Bill. “Stack up those 
cups and carry them in by the fire, 
And if you want to trip and break your 
neck on the way go ahead!” 

“Fair enough!” said Garvin. “Look 
here—no one asked you to butt in that 
night on the train! And you weren't 
hurt!” 

“That wasn’t your fault,” said Bill, 
reasonably. “I don’t believe you cared 
whether I was or not.” 

“Mistake I made was in not going 
over after the two ef you,” said Gar- 
vin. “You'd be, oh, so comfortable a 
long way off if I had!” 

“I’m sure of it,” said Bill. He con- 
sidered Garvin closely. Garvin had 
made a movement toward the cups, but 
he changed his mind, now, and closed 
the door. 

“Look here,” he said. “You haven't 
any chips in this game. What’s the 
idea, anyway? What do you _ figure 
there is in it for you? You’re the man 
who talked to Miss Winston in Seattle, 
aren’t you?” 

“Maybe so—maybe no,” said Bill. 
“T’ll tell you one thing, anyway—I’m 
the one who called on your fake edition 
of the Governor and sicked Galloway 
on to him.” 

He drew blood with that thrust. 
Garvin’s face, pasty at best, went a 
sickly white. And while he was still, 
figuratively speaking, reeling, Bill fol- 
lowed up the blow. With his fist— 
straight to the chin. Garvin went down 
with a crash; Bill was upon him, doing 
swift and expert work with dish-towel:, 
before he could recover himself. In 
thirty seconds Garvin was very effectu- 
ally gagged; in thirty more he was 
locked in a closet. 

No real plan or purpose had been 
behind Bill’s sudden attack. He had 
simply seen a chance to equalize the 
opposing forces; it seemed safe to re- 

gard Wayne as an ally. And some- 
thing, he was very sure, was going to 
happen, in a very short time. His 
expression, as he carried in the steam- 
ing coffee, was entirely bland; so bland, 
indeed, that Barbara looked distinctly 
interested. She was, it may be sus- 
Yo beginning to know Bill rather 
well. 

“Gosh—that smells good!” said Horn- 
aday. “Where’s Garvin?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bill. 

“He went to help you,” 
aday. 

“Haven’t seen him. Maybe he went 
back to the car for something.” 

It was Wayne who laughed. 

“No use waiting for him, anyway,” 
said Bill. “Miss Winston — will you 
pour the coffee? And—while we drink 
it, maybe Mr. Hornaday will tell us 
just where your father is, and why.” 

Hornaday leaped up. 

“What the devil—?” he cried. “I—” 

His lips remained open. But he sat 
down, suddenly, under the compulsion 


said Horn- 
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4 of Jerry Wayne’s big hand on his = —- —___—— —_—_— a - ee 

- shoulder. And he stared, with utter 

af fascination, at the unwinking muzzle | HEIM SHO] 

od of Bill’s automatic. s 

> (To be continued) ' scneth pansies pare cx thes. 
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ed a prominent Far Western omg omy pany, are a satisfaction to 
the Governor’s pretty daughter, Barbara. as, ; a 

en Through an error he receives a telegram— have a pleasure to be as 
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why so many men wear 


jn the Army enables him to read the mes- 
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moving slowly through snow-covered coun- 
try, two men hurl the Governor from the 





ng rear observation platform, and Bill, rush- 
r- ing to the rescue, is also thrown off. Be- 
a cause of the depth of the snow no bones 

are broken, and the two men discuss their 
n- plight. Winston speaks quite frankly. He 
ad asserts confidently that he is in no danger, 
ut refers to “those who are coming,” and asks 
ed Bill to find his daughter in Seattle and 


tell her what has happened. He has just) | 
told Bill to “get hold of Galloway” when 
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nt footsteps are heard. He immediately stops | |! 
he talking and Bill departs at the Governor's 
ire own request. 
an In Seattle, where Bill finds Barbara | 
le, Winston, now not quite so aloof as she | 
was in Chicago, the entire situation is 
11 carefully reviewed. From what Barbara 
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m an ambitious, wealthy politician, is engaged *~ 
on in a desperate struggle with certain mys- 
ay terious interests who are determined to 
gain control of the State’s railroads. The 
st. girl knows little definite concerning the 
a fight, but she believes one Hornaday, a 
ill, wealthy lumberman who owns some lucra- 
ol- tive logging roads, is in some way involved 


in the silent struggle between Winston and 
his enemies. After arranging to keep in 
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ered, is not inclined to open up, though he 
informs Bill that Hornaday is behind the 
trouble. The two finally go to the Gov- 
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The deaths of Legion » nhersa are chronicled 
in this column. ly that it ) be come 
plete, post commanders are asked t des te 
an official or member to notify the We 4 of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, litary record 

Wituiam L. Bamatett, Westfield (Mass.) Post 
Died March Ist, aged 56. Veteran of Spanis 
American War and in service with Army a 
Boston during World War. 

rev V Bogue, North Platte (Nebr.) Post 
Died February 28th, aged 26. Served in Navy. 

Joe BurGin, Worth Lewis Post, Bessemer, Ala. 

| Died March 4th, aged 30. Served as sgt., Co 
D, 167th Infantry, 42d Div. 

Arvip S. CA&RLson, Oscar Hillestad Post, Nor- 
cross, Minn. Died December Sth, aged 29 
Served as cpl., C L. 3 I ifantry, 87th Div 

Epwin R. CASTLE, D (Minn.) Post. 
Died February 26th, aged 33. Served as sgt., Co 
L, 135th Infantry, 34th Div., and Co. F, 39th 
Infantry, Fourth Div. 

} ALBERT M. Dickey, Campbell st 

Gillette, Wyo. Died January ) 
Served as sgt., Cas. Det. No. 8 p 
and M. T. C. Det., Hq., M. R. I 

MANNIE H. Erickson, Howard t 
Cambridge, Minn, Died March 2 ae s 


Served with 35th Div 





AvucustTus J. GALLANT, Stephen W. Manchester 
Post, Westbrook, Maine. Died March 3d, aged 

. Served with Co. D, 56th Pioneer Infantry. 

CHARLES P. HANLEY, Loudon (Tenn.) Post. 
Died February 12th, aged 25 Served with Co, 
C, 114th M. G. Battalion, 30th Div. 
| W. Monroe Jones, Alfred rckman Post, 
Breckenridge, Minn. Died February 18th, aged 
25. Served as radio operator, N. S. Navy. 

BENNY J. KAMINSKI, Logan Square Post, 
Chicago, Ill. Died January 12th in U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, Maywood, Ill, aged 33 Served 
as epl., Co. D, 318th Infantry, 80th Div 

Epwarp Ketuiner, Kewaunee (Wise.) Post. 
Died February 19th, aged 25. Served at Camp 
McArthur, Texas. 

James C. KIRKLAND, Loudon (Tenn.) Post. 
Died October 24, 1923, service disabilities, aged 


34. Served with Second Co., First Convalescent 
Battalion, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
JouN J. Kictoren, Fort Madison (Iowa) Post. 






























Died February 28th, aged 29. Served with Co. 
K, 328th Infantry, 82d Div. 

WittiAm C. MArTIN, Stass-Utterback Post, 
Aldrich Mo. Died ‘ 9th, aged 28. 
Served with G. H. Q., A. ’. 

Harry A. Parsons, Lakewood Post, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Died March 13th, aged 51 Served 
as Lieut., Naval Reserves. Taught navigation 
at Great Lakes, IIl. 

RICHARD B, SHELLY, 14th N. Y. Infantry 
Post, Brooklyn, N. Y. Died December 21th at 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Bronx, N. Y. Served 
with 106th Infantry, th Div. 

Harry L. SMItH, Frank Florine Post, 
Fort Atkinson, Wise Died March 5 aged 28 
Served as set., Co. B, 127th Infantry, 32d Div. 

MILTON P. Stepnens, Lee Post, Sanford, N. C 
Died March 4th, service disabilities, aged 27. 
| Burial at Jonesboro, N. C. Served in Navy on 
U. S. S. Ralet‘ah. 

Russet. L. Swanson, Frederick W. Solksen 
Post, Stratford, Iowa. Died February 13th, 
aged 31. Served as sgt., Gen. Hosp. No. 27, 
Fort Dous s, Utah 

NorMAN Evttswortu Taytor, Leo K. MeCore 
mack Post, Republic, Wash. Died February 8th, 
service disabilities. Served with 10th Engineers. 

LILLIAN E. THompson, J+ Templeman Post, 
St. Paul, Minn. Died Fel ruary | St. Luke's 
Hospital, St. Paul, ser ‘ ities. Served 
in Army Nurses Corps. Ft Ril . Kan 

FRANK C. Woonwaerp, Herkimer (N. Y.) Post. 
Died December 21, 1923 Served as Ist Lieu- 
tenant, Fourth Engineers. 
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